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[For the School Journal.] 
LOVE AND TRUTH. 
Oh, tell me not that perfect love is fleeting, 
That truth is baseless as a summer dream ; 
For love is always firm, and never changing, 
And truth is not a transient gleam. 


Love's purest flame at God's high altar kindled 
Is light immortal to the soul it fille, 

And trath with earth, and ‘ime, and man coeval, 
Is lasting as the eternal hills. 


Love never changes, but withstands all trials, 
And, smiling, bears heractions to the test; 

And truth to-day shall be the truth to-morrow— 
The brightest ray within the breast. 


Ofttimes our inward sight the soul deceiving 
Makes blinded passion love's affection seem ; 

Bat love itself can never know deception— 
Love, perfect love, is not a dream. 


And that which to our spirit's clouded vision 
Oft wears the shining garniture of truth 

Is but the mirage of a subtle falsehood, 
Thin as the foolish dreams of youth. 


But Truth herself is never, never fleeting ; 
She stands unchanging at His high command, 
And only that which mocked her form and feature 
Is fitful as the wind-driven sand. 


Then tell me not that love is ever fleeting, 
That truth is baseless as a summer dream ; 
For perfect love is firm and never-changing, 
And truth is not a transient gleam. 
Cates Dunn. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE ADULT ILLITERACY TO 
THE CIVIL AFFAIRS OF THE SEVERAL STATES 
AND OF THE UNITED STATES. 





EATON, JR., UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION, 


BY JOHN 


For purposes of generalization we may say 
that all male citizens are now voters, and may 
hold office, give testimony in the courts and sit 
on juries. According to the census, there are 
in the several States 1,554,931 totally illiterate 
male adults. If we follow Mr. Mann's rule of 
adding one-half for those who report them- 
selves able to read, but not sufficiently to en- 
able them to understand common English, we 
have 2,073,241 practically illiterate. 

The relation of the adult illiteracy in the 
country to civil affairs of the several States and 
of the United States. The whole number of 
male adults in all the States cannot yet be pre- 
cisely given, but enough is known of the propor- 
tion borne by the illiterates to the whole number 
of voters to be profoundly suggestive to those 
who believe that the intelligence and virtue of 
the people constitute’ the only security for the 
permanence of our institutions and the pros- 
perity of the nation. It will be recollected 
that 300,000 is a {large majority in any elec- 
tion of President. The determination of the 
election thus far is practically in the control 
of less than three hundred thousand votes. 
But this is less than one-sixth of the voters 
in the country who are illiterate. How often 
we are told that brain power or intelli- 
gence directs the multitude, A mass 
of ignorance is always a temptation 
to the designing and evil. They appeal to the 
passions and prejudices of the ignorant. The 
more intelligent and virtuous a people, the 
more they judge for themselves and the less 
are they subject to leadership. 

Had we the total voting male population, as 
we shall have when the census 1s complete, it 
would enable us to inquire how large a share of 
the House of Representatives in Congress 
would be subject to an election by a non-reading 
constituency—what share of the State officers 
would be subject to control ? . 

But the computations of the census already 
enable us look at the facts in some of the 
States, and we will do it by obtaining the per 
cent. of illiterate voting males to the whole 
number of voters in these States as the means 
we will use, 

In Alabama this is 53 per cent. Therefore 
they have the power by voting together to 
elect more than half of the Legislature of the 
State, and over half the members of Congress, 
and constitute over one-half of any jury in 
the State, if in each case of jury or member of 

i or member of Congress, the per- 
centage for the entire State be held good. 

And the same is true in Mississippi, where 51 
Per cent, of the voters are illiterate, and in 
Georgia and in Florida. In Kentucky, 28 per 
cent. are illiterate; im Maryland, 22 and 


Delaware, 24. In these States the illit- 
erates have one-fifth and more of the vot- 
ing power, jury power and witness power. 
Should these ignorant voters in these cases de- 
termine to elect only persons as ignorant as 
th lves as legislators, judges, Governors of 
State, or members of Congress, what evils could 
not be conjectured as possible? Verily we have 
reason as Americans tozbe profoundly thankful 
that we have passed so far these possible evils, 
while so few of them have become actual ; but 
we should improve the years of their delay or 
absence to make ourselves as a people, in every 
section of the country, absolutely secure against 
them by making intelligence and virtue uni- 
versal. 








THE RELATION OF THE ADULT MALE ILLITERACY 
IN THE COUNTRY TO THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 
IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Before proceeding to these inferences, we 
need to recall a most extensive inquiry which 
we made in the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion into the opinions of the three classes of 
persons scattered over the country, viz.: work- 
ing people, employers and observers, in regard 
to the relation of education to industry. We 
found them all agreeing that on the average the 
ability to read and write adds one-quarter to the 
productiveness of the rudest manual labor— 
that is, more who cannot read and write would 
earn one dollar per day at the rudest manual 
labor adding the ability to read and write 
would on the average enable him to do or earn 
one-fourth more, or $1.25. If thus the 1,554,- 
931 adult males, regarded by the census as illit- 
erate, should add to their intelligence only 
sufficient to read and write, they would, accord- 
ing to these opinions, add annually to the pro- 
duction of the country $116,612,425, or nearly 
twice as much as is paid out annually for all 
the public school instruction in the United 
States; or in Alabama, $8,133,450, or nearly 
16 times what is now paid for education 
in that State; or in Arkansas, $2,796,925, 
or more than four times what is paid 
out for education; or in Florida, $1,543,650, 
or more than forty times what is now paid for 
education, and nearly a thirtieth part of the 
present total wealth of the State; or in Con- 
necticut, $721,275, or little more than one-half 
ofthe present expenditure for education ; or in 
Delaware, $542,325, or nearly five times what is 
now expended for education; or in Massachu- 
setts, $2,380,650, or about two-thirds of the 
present expenditure for education ; or in New 
Hampshire, $254,925, or more than three-fourths 
of what is now expended for education. 

Sonsider that the same opinions with regard 
to the relation of education to industry, agreed 
that an advance beyond reading and writing, 
which gave a man intelli to do t by 





NEW STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





MR. DARWIN'S BOOK ON THE EXPRESSION OF THE 
EMOTIONS. 





Mr. Darwin’s new work, entitled “The Ex- 
of the Emoti in Man and Animals,” 

just republished by D. Appleton & Co., will 
probably attract many more readers than his 
“Origin of Species,” or “The Descent of 
Man,” because it is not only singularly free from 
the peculiar theories which are counted as 
heresies by the orthodox, but for the stronger 
reason that it strikes out a fresh vein in the 
study of natural history. Mr. Darwin, regard- 
ing man as the highest type of the 
animal creation, finds that other ani- 
mals possesses a power of expression which 
is as characteristic as that with which the hu- 
man race displays emotion ; and it is a curious 
idiosyncracy that he has drawn most of his il- 
lustrations concerning human beings from 
countries which are not civilized—Man in his 
natural state being, in Darwin's judgment, the 
most satisfactory subject of illustration. In 
this Mr. Darwin is probably right, for the arti- 
ficiality of many of the so-called customs of 
civilization reveal the pressure of art rather 
than the law of nature. The assistance of dili- 
gent and capable correspondents has enabled 
Mr. Darwin to collect a vast amount of material 





regarding the Australian aborigines, who, he | 


says, “are among thie most distinct of all races 
of men ;” and other friends have done a similar 
service for him among the races who dwell in 
the interior of Malacca, and on the borders of 
Gipp's Land, and for Chinese immigrants in the 
Malay archipelago, and in other remote places. 
Because of the “‘ contamination” of civilization, 
Mr. Darwin refused to haveanything to do with 
colored citizens of the United States, and he 
ignores Yankees altogether, while he glances in 
a kindly fashion at Tetons, Grosventres, Man- 
dans and Assinaboines. He has studied the 
expression of the son of the last representative 
of Prester John, and profited by manuscript 
remarks on the expressions of his tribe made 
by « brother of the Chief Sandilli. Observa- 
tions, which have proved even more profitable, 
of the emotions of infants have been taken 
directly from nature by Mr. Darwin himself; 
while the remarks on insane persons are the 
contribution of an eminent physician, employed 
in a large asylum for lunatics. 

It will readily be seen that this volume is en- 
tertaining, as well as original and instructive. 
He reduces the results of his observations to 
three principles, which he illustrates in detail : 
1. The principle of serviceable associated hab- 
its; 2. That of antithesis ; 3. That of actions 
due to the constitution of the nervous system, 








himself with facility, or to supervise the busi- 
ness of others, added from 65 to 75 per cent.— 
say, for convenience, 75 per cent.—and for the 
country it would add to the product of the illit- 
erate adult males $311,286,209, or nearly five 
times the total amount expended for education 
in the entire country. 

We do not enter upon the consideration of 
the relation of education to the increase of in- 
vention among a people. The more general 
the intelligence of the peopie, asa rule, other 
things being equal, the greater will be the 
number of inventions, the more improvements 
will be made in machinery, in the various arts 
of living, in the means of shelter, in wearing 
apparel, in food, in the instruments of industry, 
in the kitchen, in the shop, in the farm, and in 
the facilities of transportation. These results 
of the increase of intelligence at the present 
time are beyond our present means of compu- 
tation. 

The numerous and very valuable private ef- 
forts to bring to bear statistics for the quick- 
ening of different interests in the country, 
specially those of education, it is not my pur- 
pose here to describe. I can only notice, fur- 
ther, the efforts made in the various schools 
and offices of committees, directors, superin- 
tendents of cities, counties, States, and in the 
United States Bureau of Education, to work 
out these problems. 

Great and effective as the summary of the 
experience of the country as presented in the 
census once in ten years may be, it was felt by 
our educators not to be sufficient. Their work 
must be done every year: it must have the cer- 
tainty and constancy of the generations. As 
school officers, teachers and superintendents 





they need constantly the suggestions of the 
wisest experience. 


jependently from the beginning of the will, 
and, to a certain extent, of habit. Of the first 
of these principles Mr. Darwin says that “it is 
not positively known how it comes that habit is 
so efficient in facilitating complex movements ; 
but physiologists admit that the conducting 
power of the nervous fibres increases with the 
frequency of their excitement.” “This ap- 
plies,” proceeds Mr. Darwin, “to the nerves 
of motion and sensation as well as to those con- 
nected with the act of thinking. That some 
physical change is produced in the nerve-cells 
or nerves which are habitually used, can hardly 
be doubted, for otherwise it is impossible to un- 
derstand how the tendency to certain acquired 
movements is inherited.” 

To prove that movements are inherited, Mr. 
Darwin cites some striking illustrations, from 
hares, setters, pointers, pigeons and men; and 
among these is the following in relation to 

GROTESQUE FAMILY GESTURE. 

The inheritance of habitual gestures is so im- 
portant for us, that I gladly avail myself of Mr. 
F. Galton’s permission to give in his own words 
the following remarkable case : “ The following 
account of @ habit occurring in individuals of 
three ive g is of p in- 
terest, because it occurs only during’ sound 
sleep, and therefore cannot be due to imitation, 
but must be altogether natural. The particu- 
lars are perfectly trustworthy, for I have in- 
quired fully into them and speak from abundant 
and independent evid A gentleman of 
considerable position was tound by his wife to 
have the curious trick, when he lay fast asleep on 





+ 





his back in bed, of rai his right arm slowly 
in front of his face up to is forehead, and then 
dropping it with a so that the wrist fell 
heavily on the bri of his nose. trick 


did not occur every night, but occasionally and 
was i t of any ascertained cause. 
Sometimes it was ted 





for an hour or more. e gentleman's nose 
was prominent, and its bridge often became 
sore the blows which it received. At one 


time an awkward sore was produced, that was 





long in healing, on account of the recurrence, 
night after night, of the blows which first 
caused it. His wife had to remove the button 
from the wristof his night gown, as it made 
severe scratches, and some means were at- 
tempted of tying his arm. Many years after 
his death, his son married a lady who had never 
heard of the family incident. She, however, ob- 
served precisely the same peculiarity in her hus- 
band ; but his nose, from not being particularly 
prominent, has never as yet suffered from the 
blows. The trick does not occur when he is 
halt asleep, as, for example, when dozing in his 
arm-chair, but the moment he is fast asleep it | 
is apt to begin. It is, as with his father, inter- 
mittent; sometimes ceasing for many nights, 
and t almost i t during a part 
of every night. It is performed, as it was by 
his father, with his right hand. One of bis 
children, a girl, has inherited the same trick. 
She y= it, likewise, with the right hand, 
but in a slightly modified form ; for, after rais- 
| ing the arm, she does not allow the wrist to 
dro m the bridge of the nose, but the palm | 
of the half-closed band falls over and down the | 
nose, striking it rather rapidly. It is also very | 
intermittent with this child, not occurring for | 
periods of some months, but sometimes oc- | 
curring almost incessantly.” | 
Here is another bit, concerning 
ACTION FROM HABIT. 
| A vulgar man often scratches his head when | 
| perplexed in mind; and I believe that he acts 
thus from habit, as if he experienced a slightly 
uncomfortable bodily sensation, namely, the | 
itching of his head, to which he is particularly 
liable, and which he thus relieves. Another 
}man rubs his eyes when perplexed, or gives a 
little cough when embarrassed, acting in either 
case as if he felt a slightly uncomfortable sen- | 
svtion in his eyes or windpipe. | 
Referring to innate gestures common to a | 
species, Mr. Darwin asserts that 
SHRUGGING THE SHOULDERS 
is the best instance of a gesture which stands 
in direct opposition to all other movements, | 
and is naturally assumed under an onposite | 
frame of mind. 

















cannot be avoided. The gesture is sometimes 


that this action has become accepted almost 
universally as expressive. It 
complex in itself to be accepted as due to any- 
thing but imitation. 

To his third principle Mr. Darwin has given 
not less attention than to the two former. He 











constitution of the nervons system, and have 
been from the first independent of the will, and, 
to a large extent, of habit.” 
The intensity of the 
ACTION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
| is shown by the often-repeated cases, in which, 


gaief, the human hair has been rapidly 
blanched, Mr. Darwin gives as authentic an in- 
stance from India, where the hair of aman who 
was led to execution changed color 80 rapidly 
that the alteration was perceptible to the eye. 
Trembling is another example. It is not only 
useless but harmful, and cannot have been ac- 
quired through the will, and then rendered 
habitual in association with an emotion. 

We have only space left for another extract or 
two from this readable volume;: 

A MELANCHOLY RECOLLECTION. 

The insane notoriously give way to all their 
emotions with little or no restraint; and I am 
informed by Dr. J. Crichton Browne, that 
nothing is more characteristic of simpie melon- 
cholia even in the male sex, than a tendency to 
weep on the slightest occasions, or from no 
cause. They also weep disproportionately on 
the occurrence of any real cause of grief. The 
length of time during which some patients 
weep is astonishing, as well as the amount of 
tears which they shed. One melancholy girl 
wept for a whole day, and afterward confessed 
to Dr. Browne that it was because she remem- 
bered that she had once shaved off her eye- 
brows to promote their growth. 

DoGs, 

Many carnivorous animals, as they craw] to- 
ward their prey cud gocpase to rush or spring 
on it, lower their heads and crouch, partly, as 
it would appear, to hide themselves and partly 
to get ready for their rush; and this habit, in 
an exaggerated form, has become hereditary in 
our pointers and setters. NowI have noticed, 
scores of times, that when two strange dogs 
meet on an open road, the ope which first sees 
the other, though at the distance of one or two 
hundred yards, after the first glance always 
lowers ite head, generally crouches a little, or 
even lies down ; that is, he takes the proper at- 
titude for concealing himself and for making a 
rush or spring, although the road is quite open 
and the distance great. Again, dogs of all 
kinds, when intently watching and slowly ap- 

prey, frequently keep one of 
fore-legs doubled up for a long time, 
ready for the next cautious step; and this is 
eminently characteristic of the pointer. 
CATS. 
It is well known that cats dislike wetting 





states it as follows: “* That certain actions, | 
which we recognize as expressive of certain | 


states of the mind, are the direct results of the | seemed to be a singular omission 


under the direct influence of extreme terror or | 


their feet, owing, it is probable, to their having 
aboriginally inhabited the dry country of Egypt; 
and when they wet their feet they shake them 
violently. My daughter poured some water 
into a glass close to the head of a kitten, and it 
immediately shook its feet in the usual man- 
ner; so that here we have an habitual move- 
ment falsely excited by an associated sound in- 
stead of by the sense of touch. 
ORANGS AT THE LOOKING-GLASS, 

Many years ago, in the Zoological Gardens, I 
placed a looking-glass on the floor before two 
young orangs, who, as far as it was known, had 
never before seen one. At first they gazed at 


| theirown images with the most steady sur- 


prise, and often wm their point of view, 

hey then approached close and ary d 
their lips toward the image, as if to kiss it, in 
exactly the same manner as they had previ- 
ously done toward each other, when first placed, 
a few days before, in thesame room. They 
next made all sorts of grimaces, and put them- 
selves in various attitudes before the mirror ; 
they pressed and rubbed the surface; they 
placed their hands at different distances behind 
it; looked behind it, and finally seemed almost 
frightened, started a little, became cross, and 
refused to look any longer. 


> 


CUT FLOWERS IN LONDON AND NEW 


YORK, 
Peter Henderson, a well-known New York 
florist, writes in the Hearth and Home: 


In one of my letters from England, last sum- 
mer, I mentioned the great beauty of the win- 
dow-gardens in London and other cities, and of 
the taste displayed in the flower-gardens at- 
tached to villas—both far in advance of any- 


thing we have here. But, while we must con- 


| cede them thus much in growing plants and 


flowers, I think they are far behind us in the 
taste displayed by our “artists” who make up 
our baskets, bouquets, and other designs of 


“flowers cul.” A visit to two of the best bou- 
It expresses impotence or | quet-florists in London satisfied me that they 
r.pology—something which cannot be done, or | Were just about as far advanced in this respect 


as New York was twenty-five years ago. In 


used consciously and voluntarily, which shows | London, the business in cut flowers seems 
| small, compared with that of New York; prob- 
seems far too | 


ably in proportion to population, it is not one- 
tenth that of New York in winter. As far as I 
could learn, there are no establishments exclu. 
sively devoted to the cultivation of flowers for 
* cutting ” for bouquets, as we have here, 

In the leading flowers which are grown here 
under acres of glass, such as Carnationa, 
Bouvardias and Roses, but little is done. What 


when we 
know the immense numbers of plants grown in 


London for winter decoration—our beautiful 
Smilax (Myrsiphyllum Asparagoides) seemed 
entirely uncultivated, unless in botanical coi 
| lections. Many of our readers will be surprised 
| to learn the extent to which this most graceful 


of plants is now cultivated. There are in New 
York and Boston probably twenty greenhouses, 
) having an area of 20,000 feet, used exclusively 
for the growing of Smilax, with smaller lots in 
every city of any pretensions all over the cour- 
try. Beside this, thousands are grown as win- 
dow-plants by private individuals. No plant is 
better fitted for house-culture, as it grows in 
any temperature from 50° to 75°, and does well 
in comparative shade. Some of the English 
florists were surprised to hear how a plant they 
so much neglected was valued here. They 
may probably wake up to its value, but it will 
take time, 

It took three years for the New York florists 
to find out that their contemporaries in Boston 
were far ahead of them in the cultivation of 
Smilax and rosebuds ; and even to-day “ Bos- 
ton rosebuds " bring ten per cent. more in New 
York than home-grown, for no other reason 
than that they come trom Boston. A year or 
two more will remedy this, and New York will 
| supply itself with these two indispensables of 
| the flower-artist—Smilax and rosebuds. It is 
|} probable that $40,000 has been expended the 
| past season in the vicinity of New York, in erect- 
ing greenhouses for the growing of these two 
articles alone. 





. —— -_ 
A SINGULAR CHARACTER. 

An old member of Louis XVIII.’s body guard 
died the other day at Les Batignolles, and was 
interred at the cemetery of Montmartre. He was 
one of those characters that are more often met 
with in novels than in real life. His accom plish- 
ments were various, his execution on the violin 
was only surpassed by his skill in drawing, and 
both by his talent for versification. This uni- 
versal genius, who was nicknamed “ the artist” 
by his comrades, was one of the best swords- 
men in Paris. His love of duelling was such 
that, notwithstanding all his science, he re- 
ceived manya rapier thrust, On one day in par- 
ticular he fought three duels for the following 
cogent reasons : the first was with a gentleman 
who looked at him askew, the secondwith an indi- 
vidual who looked him in the face, the third 
with a passing stranger who had not looked at 
him at all. On meetings citizen who had the 
week before lodged his rapier in bis ribs, the in- 
domitable duellist observed to a friend who was 
supporting him, “Now, there's a fellow to 


whom I must administer another good lesson 
one of these days.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Thomas Nast is engaged in making illustra- 
tions of Harper’s “Household Edition of 
Dickens,” and no artist could be a better suc- 
cessor to Cruikshank. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press the sec- 
ond volume of the new Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. This volume will be devoted to the 
tragedy of “‘ Macbeth.” 





The Metronome is the title of a neat little 
sheet, published in this city by George A. Win- 
terburn, 101 East Twentieth street, which gives 
useful and timely information concerning mu- 
sical matters. The initial namber has some 
suggestive hints concerning the cultivation of 
the voice. 





D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
“Spicy,” a novel, by Mrs. M. J. Lamb ; “ Coffee : 
Its History, Cultivation and Uses,” by Robert 
Hewitt, Jr.; “Physics and Politics ; or Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principal of ‘ Natural 
Selection ’ and ‘ Inheritance’ to Political Soci- 
ety,” by Walter Bagehot, and the “ Leather- 
Stocking Tales,” by James Fennimore Cooper, 
in one volnme, 

At Mr, Murray's recent sale of scientific books, 
in London, the following numbers were dis- 
posed of: 6,200 of Mr. Darwin’s new work on 
the “Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals ;” 1,100 of Darwin's ‘Origin of Spe- 
cies,” and other works ; 350 of Lyell’s “ Princi- 
ples of Geology,” 2 vols. ; 900 of Lyell’s “ Stu- 
dents’ Llements of Geology ;” 1,500 of Kirk's 
“Handbook of Physiology ;” 300 of Sir Roder~ 
ick Murchison’s “‘Siluria ;’ 1,200 of Professor 
Newth’s “ Natural Philosophy.” 





The December number of Harkness's Maga- 
zine, published at Wilmington, Delaware, by 
John C. Harkness, shows a steady improvement 
in a magazine which fills a place hitherto va- 
cant in that State. Prof. Harkness has long 
been identified with educational interests, and 
he has undertaken a useful task in the effort to 
enlist public attention in behalf of the schools. 
His magazine is lively and entertaining, and 
the department which treats of the material in- 
terests of Delaware adds largely to its value. 





A correspondent of the London Bookseller 
says: ‘‘Now that the season for children’s 
books has again come round, permit me to sug- 
gest that a little more care should be taken in 
binding them. I possess many books given to 
me when a child, now thirty years ago, and 
they are all in fairly good condition, although 
read by myself, brothers, sisters, and by nu- 
merous young friends. Such cannot be said of 
books possessed by my children; these books, 
more showy, are mostly in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, many of the leaves quite loose, others 
started, and nearly all the books out of their 
cases.” ‘This criticism would apply to some of 
the American school bcoks in common use. 





The British Museum seems to be an inex- 
haustible field of discovery. Mr. Henry Ward, 
of the Manuscript Department, found some 
weeks ago, in one of the thirteeath-century 
Harleiau manuscripts, the probable original of 
Chaucer's “ Prioress’ Tale,” of the Christian 
boy killed by a Jew and brought to life again by 
the Virgin Mary. Further search showed that 
the manuscript was one of Gautier de Coincy’s 
collection of translated Miracles of the Virgin, 
and that the Abbé Poquet had printed it in 
1857 from a Soissons manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, though without any notice of 
the relation of the boy-muracle to Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tale. 





The New York State Educational Journal 
has made its appearance at Buffalo, and claims 
to be the official organ of the State Teachers’ 
Association. But the editor announces in his 
introductory chapter that he ‘does not care to 
publish a small, weak magazine of only a few 
hundred copies, and fight a hand-to-hand 
struggle with starvation in doing so;” and he 
goes on to declare that unless he “can be sus- 
tained in a large, first-class journal,” he prefers 
“to have his tombstone erected.” If we may 
judge by the quality of the initial number of 
this literary venture, its funeral ceremonies 
might as well take place without further delay. 
The Journal breathes heavily, and gives no sign 
of healthy life. 





The magazines offer excellent promise for 
the year 1873. Tho Galaxy, entering uponits 
eighth year, is to have new stories by De Forest, 
McCarthy and Annie Edwards, a series of philo- 
logical papers by Richard Grant White, political 
reminiscences by ex-Secretary Welles and J. 8. 
Black, more sketches by Edward Orapsey, and 
other good things. The Adautic will give the 
autobiography of Robert Dale Owen, chapters 
of French-American history by Francis Park- 
man, episodes of the Hassler Expedition by 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, a new story of travel by 
Howells, “Studies of American Populations” 
by Professer Shaler, and the continuation of 
Parton's biography of Jefferson. Lippincolt will 
also have new features, and Harper's will of 
course be made more attractive than ever. 





There has been uncommon activity in the 
production of school books during the past 


press of Messrs. Appleton & Co. This enter- 
prising house has fairly earned the reputation 
of publishing superior text-books in all depart- 
ments. Harkness’s “ Latin Series,” for exam- 
ple, though of recent publication, is probably 
already more extensively used than any other 
published in this country; and Cornell's “ Ge- 
ographies” are in the hands of thousands of 
school children. The popular works of Prof. 
Quackenbos have been translated into several 
foreign languages, and extensively used in other 
lands. A series of Drawing Books, by Prof. 
Herman Krusi of the Oswego Normal School, 
briefly noticed in a recent number of this paper, 
are excellent works of art, and their publica- 
tion solves the problem of teaching drawing in 
schools where the teacher knows but little of 
the subject. The ‘‘ Manual for Teachers” con- 
tains full directions for the development of a 
course of exercises, in which the pupil is con- 
tinually called upon to invent forms instead of 
copying them, thus avoiding the tony and 
weariness of the usual primary lessous. 





Hotes in Science and Art. 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO WIN FAME. 

The Royal Institute of Science, Literature 
and Arta in Venice, offers a medal of the value 
of 3,000 francs ($600), to be awarded in 1874 to 
the author of the best essay on the following 
subject : “‘ The advantages derived by the med- 
ical sciences, especially physiology and pathol- 
ogy, from modern discoveries in physics and 
chemistry; with a retrospective view of the 
systems which prevailed in medicine in past 
times.” The competition is open to foreigners, 
and the essays may be written in French. 

ASTRONOMY IN GERMANY. 

Prof. Weiss, of the Vienna Observatory, has 
recently passed through London, on his return 
from a tour of inspection through the United 
States, where he has visited all the principal 
observatories, in order to collect terials for 





Board Chronicle, “ that Madame Souslof’s prac- 
tice at St. Petersburg is actually undermining 
that lady's health.” 

ART. 

The Brooklyn Art Association is holding its 
winter exhibition, with a display of pictures by 
American and foreign artists which is more re- 
markable for numbers than for quality. Fewer 
and better works would have improved the 
character of: the exhibition. Nevertheless, the 
increase of visitors is a good sign, and as there 
are no works of art positively bad in the collec- 
tion, the popular taste will be elevated rather 
than depressed by the study of that which is 
intended to be good. 

The picture sales in New York this season 
are fairly successful. The highest price paid 
was for one of Bougereau’s works, which 
brought $6,300. 

There is good progress in Paris in the effort 
to form a collection of fine copies from the 
masterpieces of art, and a gallery in the Palais 
des Champs-Elysées will soon be opened, con- 
taining a considerable number of such works. 
Among the pictures thus represented will be 
“The Anatomical Lesson,” at the Hague, and 
“The Syndics of the Drapers’ Guild,” at Am- 
sterdam, by Rembrandt; Van der Helst’s “ Ar- 
quebussiers,” at Amsterdam ; P. della Frances- 








ca’s “‘ Battle of Constantine,” at Arezzo; “‘ The 
Family of Vel »” by Vel , at Madrid ; 
Raphael’s “La S lizio,’ at Mi ; “La 


Vierge au Poisson,” at Madrid, and a cartoon, 
at South Kensington. 

A very large number of noblemen and gentle- 
men, members of the London Society of Arts, 
have signed a memorial to the British Govern- 
ment, in which, after referring to the great 
benefit conferred by the opening of the Bethnal 
Green Museum, and the immense number of 
people (upward of 700,000) who have visited it in 
three months, they ask that Parliament may be 
requested to vote increased means to facilitate 
the establishment of museums, libraries and 





a report on the instruments demanded by mod- 
ern science in a first-class observatory like that 
of Vienna, which is about to be removed and 
extended. 
UTILIZING OXYGEN. 

The British Medical Journal says that the 
manufacture of oxygen on a large scale by the 
Tessié de Motay process is an established fact. 


population, wherever such localities are willing 
to bear their share in the cost. 


ee 
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In Brussels a manufactory of this oxygen has 
commenced operations, and is now furnishing a 
supply of the gas, to aid in increasing the illu- 
minating power of ordinary gas in the Galerie 
St. Hubert. The gas is compressed into iron 
cylinders, and thus rendered very portable. It 
may be used as a remedial agent, by supplying 
any additional quantity of vital air to the at- 
mosphere of a sick-room. 
CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS WITH SULPHUR. 

Dr. Hochstetter, in the Revue Hebdomadaire 
de Chimie, describes some curious experiments 
with sulphur, which serve to explain some vol- 
canic phenomena. When sulphur is melted 
under water, and with a pressure of 45 lbs. to 
the square inch, the sulphur absorbs some of 
that fluid. As the sulphur cools, this is driven 
out ag steam, panied by expl 
When the quantity of sulphur is large, an up- 
heaving takes place, craters are formed, and 
molten sulphur is ejected. 

A COLLECTION OF METEORITES. 

It appears from an official report, dated on 
the 1st of October last, that the Mineralogical 
Museum in Vienna contains a remarkable col- 
lection of meteorites, the specimens represent- 
ing 182 falls of meteoric stones and 103 falls of 
meteoriciron. Letters appended to the name 
of each aerolite in the list indicate its position 
in a classification which has been based chiefly 
on the constituent minerals, certain distinctive 
physical characters of these minerals also being 
used in arranging them in subdivisions. 

A GENERAL PHARMACOPGIA. 

A large number of eminent physicians, chem- 
ists and others, from various countries in Eu- 
rope, have formed themselves into a union for 
the purpose of constructing a general European 
Pharmacope@ia. During the last two hundred 
years many men have tried to realize the idea 
of a general pharmacopaia ; but, as these at- 
tempts were mostly made by single individuals, 
each of whom endeavored to carry out his own 
idea in his own way, failure was necessarily the 
result. 





PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Here is a hint for Americans : An anonymous 
donor has just given to the Council of the Mid- 
land Institute in England, the large sum of 
$12,500, to be expended in scholarships for en- 


Prompted by a desire to arouse a more gen- 
eral and intelligent interest in a subject that is 
slighted and misunderstood by the public, and 
which is of vital importance in every walk of 
life, I present this the first of a series of articles 
on “Expression by Voice and Action.” Your 
valuable paper reaches particularly the class of 
minds that can receive and appropriate what | 
may offer from time to time, and who will thor- 
oughly appreciate my efforts. I trust that my aim 
to present a thorough philosophic and practical 
system of Expression will be so far realized 
that educators will be earnestly impressed to 
act upon the suggestions furnished, and thus 
benefit themselves and the plastic minds and 
bodies they are from day to day directing 
through the ways of knowledge. 

A very general ignorance exists, even among 
intelligent persons, with reference to this.sub- 
ject. This is surprising when we reflect that 
voice and action are as old as humanity. The 
great, struggling, progressive, many-headed 
child has been talking and acting for unknown 
ages without knowing the best way of express- 
ing its mighty self. The nineteenth century 
branch, with all its boasted progress in most 
every other essential field of theoretical and 
practical endeavor, is as yet, with regard to 
elocutionary study and practice, but an “in- 
fant mewling and puking in the nurse's arms.” 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were vastly 
our superiors in the study and practice of ex- 
pression. Yet we of to-day—in the very van of 
the centuries—not only generally diregard their 
teachi and ple, but, what is still more 
deplorable, almost totally ignore in our educa- 
tional institutions the first true and thoroughly 
philosophical analysis of vocal expression given 
to the world—the result of the greatest, most 
unselfish and conscientious labors of one of 
America’s best minds, Dr. Rush. Eschines 
found the drama a chaos and made it a world. 
Dr. Rush is the Eschines of vocal expression. 
He has dignified into a science and art what 
heretofore had been a chaos, a perfect bedlam 
of conflicting tastes. It was reserved for him 
to dive into nature and gather the gems of 
principles so long hid in her mighty and mys- 
terious om, and to discover the governing 
laws y for. the it of the science 
and art of elocution, and the greatest possible 
perfection of vocal artists. I frequently meet 
with intelligent men, even teachers, readers 
and speakers, who have not read Dr. Rush’s 
* Philosophy of Voice”—some who have not 
even heard of it—and yet it has been inviting 
the attenti ducators to its claims for 
nearly half a century. Teachers, divines, 
statesmen, lecturers, lawyers, actors and stump 
orators, all = display a lamentable ig- 
norance of the d ds of expression by voice 
and action. 

There are some thorough and earnest teach- 
ers of elocution in this country, but their influ- 
ence is necessarily limi to a tew central 

















couragement of the study of practical physi- 
ology, more especially that branch of it which 
is concerned in the amelioration of the sani- 
tary condition of the poor. This gift was 
prompted by remarks made by Canon Kingsley 
in his opening address to the Midland Insti- 
aa GREENLAND EXPLORATION. 

Mr. Edward Whymper has arrived in Copen- 
hagen from his second journey of exploration 
in North Greenland. He brings with him rich 
collections of curiosities, among which are 
some very singular specimens of fossil wood. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 

A Russian lady, who desires to be anony- 
mous, but is remored to be “ still very'young, 
and a native of Siberia,” has offered 50,000 
roubles for a medical course for ladies, to be 
given at the Imperial College of Physicians. 
The course is to be one of four years’ duration. 
The threat from Zurich no longer to admit the 
“unprepared Russians” proves thereby a wind 
that blows somebody some good. ‘I hear,” 





year. Some of the best of these are from the 


says the correspondent of the London Schoo: 


lities, whereas every institution of learning 
in the country of any pretensions should be 
provided with a competent teacher of elocu- 
tion. In most of our universities and colleg 
scientific elocution thoroughly taught is un- 
known. 
The spouting propensity of our Ye | ae as- 
= or oratorical fame is gratified by giving 
hem an opportunity once a week of d ming 
betore members of the faculty, who criticise 
them to the best of their ability, which, as a 
— rule, is anything but gratifying to 
hhemselves, or beneficial to the students. 
Exercises of this kind frequently do no more 
than gratify the vanity of most, di t the 
more intelligent, confirm faults, and disparage 
real merit. ‘Thestandard of these faculty criti- 
cisms is not derived from a thorough knowl- 
edge of what is uired, but simply upon what 
any particular professor (more or less ignorant 
of the subject, both in theory and pracctice) 
a | deem proper. 
he true critic must be able to perceive ex- 





lleries of science and art in large centres of | pD 


such a vocation, should be able to do more. He 
should be able to exemplify in tice and 
illustration, and thus be a ve and cor- 


ro- 

riate instruction in our institutions of - 

? Students, after devo’ the most pliable, 

impressible, essential years of their lives to get 
an educa graduate with heads full of learn- 
ing, and forth into the world not Knowin 
how to tell what they know, and frequently wi 
protracted vitality, that ~~ have been pre- 
served and pneren, enabling them to make 
the best possib! i 
ym the time and sphere of their influ- 
ence, they been favored with the necessar 
exercises every day of their study life, whic 
can alone enable any one to command voice and 
action to express the soul in the best possible 
way. The pulpit, rostrum and stage are the 
main educators of style in speaking, and yet 
the great majority of divines, lecturers, law- 
yers and actors display a great ignorance 
of the requirements of the oral teacher. 
To find an orator am them is 
one of the wonders of the world. 
Some of them who enjoy the distinction of be- 
ing great orators are not worthy of so grand a 
distinction. They are great only by contrast 
with the many indifferent s h-makers of the 
day. Itis full time that educators, those who 
have the immediate direction of educative 
processes, should seriously consider the cultiva- 
tion of voice and action, and thus, in the surest 
and most thorough way, elevate the general 
standard of taste in this direction. When this 
is done, the public will demand excellence of 
delivery in the pulpit, at the bar, on the ros- 
trum and stage. 

To illustrate the apathy of educators and the 
public on this important department of culture, 
it is only necessary to state, that in this great 
metropolis, the chief city of the New World 
civilization—its doings and sayings flashed by 
telegraphy, or laid on the tabie, in the form of 
books and Pa rs, of every intelligent person 
throughout the world—that in this great heart 
of the New World, whose pulsations effect the 
well-being of humanity, such a thing as thorough 
elocution is almost unknown in our coll 
public and private schools. 

Next to having something worthy to com- 
mand the attention of an audience is the 
abiblty to impress that something by voice and 
action. 

“One of the most distinguished privileges 

Providence has bestowed upon mankind,” wrote 
r. Blair, “‘is the power of communicating 
their thoughts and feelings to one ther. 
Speech is the great instrument by which man 
becomes beneficial to man, and it is tothe in- 
tercourse and transmission of our thoughts by 
means of speech that we are chiefly indebted 
for the improvement of thought itself. Are we 
not then prompted bythe highest motives to 
attend to its cultivation and improvement, 
knowing that in proportion as we do so we are 
not only widening our sphere of influence for 
good, but ennobling and strengthening our na- 
tures.” 
Yet mankind have been communicating their 
thoughts and feelings to each other for ages, 
and have paid but little or no attention to a 
proper and most effectual manner of commun- 
cation. Great attention has been, and is, given 
to systematic and thorough education of the in- 
tellectual faculties, while the means whereby 
the educated mind chiefly and most im sive- 
ly expresses itself isdisregarded. This should 
not be so. 

Educators must take tho matter in hand 
earnestly and we gy od they will not fully 
discharge their duties to the present—the basis 
of the future. A reader or speaker with a dis- 
agreeable or slovenly voice, no matter how im- 
portant his subject, or how well-aranged and 








—— 


_ My back and hands never suffered so much 
in my naughty school-boy days as-have my eye 
and ears in listening*to and seeing many go. 
— orators of the day. 

nothing is 
must be educ harmony, a8 an indispep. 
sable requisite for the highest oratory. So in. 
timate is the relation between mind and body, 
and so great is the power of the former oyg 
the latter, that the body must perforce expreg, 
the mind. If the body is thoroughly prepared 
the mind is expressed easily, Gracetal’y, Power 
fully. If it is not a thoroughly responsive me. 
dium of expression, the mind is expresge 
more or less awkwardly and indiff ly. I 
fear that I have trespassed on the appropriat, 
limits of a pee article, and will close, ho 
for an attentive reading of what I shall fied 
time to time present on this subject. 








NEW YORK COLLEGE NOTES. 

Last Friday, December 13, the first joint 
meeting of this year took place. Ebbert 
was crowded with members and visitors, among 
them being many ladies. At 8p. m. the meet 
was called to order by H. M. Leipzigar, Preg? 
dent of the Phren. Society. ter i 

uotations from the Scriptures he ie) 
the chairmanship to B. Lewinson, the C ionian 
President. The latter made scme remarks Upon 
the origin of the societies and both the Origin 
and object of these joint meetings. He oop. 
cluded by thanki e@ many guests for their 
attendance, which, he claimed, was not only grat. 
lying and complimentary to the societies, by; 

30 ag to the debat After the 
roll-call Mr. Eastman recited Cozzen’s 
“ Bunker Hill,” Mr. Gutgsell, '73, read a very in. 
teasing stag on “Gambetta,” and Mr. May 
read O. W. Holmes’ “Contentment.” The 
bate on the a “Is a Republic mor, 
favorable to the development of great men 
than a monarchy?” came next, air. Fagnanj 
opened it on the affirmative for the Clionian, 
and was succeed by Mr. Lyons on the negatiye 
Mr. Kohn closed the affirmative, and Mr. Leip, 
siger, of the Phrenocosmian, © negative, 

ith one exception they did very well, in 
arrangement and force of their arguments 
well as in the manner of ag them, 
While the judges, Mr. Tifft of the Phrenocos. 
mian, and Mr, Gutgsell of the Clionian, and th, 
referee, Prof. Spencer, C. C. N. Y., retired 
to consult about the omy) of the prize 
Mr. Goldbacher, 74, of the Clionian Society’ 

tarily debated ‘the tion, an ‘2 
ing which merits complimentary notice. Th, 
judges soon returned and rendered their rp. 
port through Prof. Spencer. He stated th, 
their opinion was that the prize lay betwee, 
Messrs. Lyons and Kohn, and that these two 
gentleman were _ equally matched, by; 
that it was decided to give the prize to the 
araee, — debate showed more cars. 
‘a ion, and was more neatly phrased 
Prof. ponder accordingly dilivered fi (“The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” by Lon fellow) 
to that gentleman. The exercises of the even. 
ing were closed by a recitation, “ Irish Rights,” 
by Charles Rush, ’74. 
T. Weeks, 74, has been elected Grand Mgr. 
shal for the Junior Exhibition, and Charig 
Richards, ‘74, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements. 

The yy <4 yw on Burlesque 
Programme is dam (Chairman), Luscom’ 
Carroll, Howard, Tuthill and Mossivec: ‘ 

day, December 20, 7:30 p. m., in Room 4, 
College Building. 
CLIon1AN SocteTy.—Magazine by the Editor, 
Debate: “Is cqponiaetion the cause of life?” 
‘ive—Adiler, °73, and Raboch, ’73. 
egative—Ruliman, ’73, and Salomon, °73, 
, PHRENOCOsMIA.—Business meeting for the 














worthy, is never listened to with int t, nor 
does he i is audi with the truth 
and importance of what he is saying. What 
should we think of such negligence? That na- 
ture has not endowed him originally with ap- 
propriate and healthy vocal organs? No. But 
that he has neglected to cultivate them. What 
would we think of a soldier who should go into 
battle, or a sportsman who should go hunting 
with an old rusty firelock that he had never 
cleaned, nor even ined to see whether it 
would shoot or no! And yet how many there 
are who essay tointerest audiences without even 
having examined or Dy ye their vocal ap- 
paratus for the powerful and beautiful uses of 
speech. Thefact is, they had better appear 
before their audiences with foul linen, slouched 
hat on, and even dirty hands and face, than with 
a slovenly voice. The disrespect and disagree- 
ableness would be much less. 

The professional classes I havo alluded to 
mainly depend upon voice and action in their 
respective forms of public effort, otherwise 
there would be no necessity for anything but 
books, phamphlets, papers, etc. After material 
is amassed, arran and thoroughly at mental 
command begins the essentials, the vital work of 
the oral teacher, namely: the best, that is, the 
most expressive use of that material in deliv- 
ery. Many, if not a majority of the sermons, 
speeches and lectures delivered, had much bet- 
ter be given to the public through the widely 
circulating journals of the day, or else distrib- 
uted in tract form—for surely the same ideas 
would be given to the expectant world. in this 
quiet, unobtrusive way without outraging the 
eyes, ears and tastes of intelligent audiences. 
Public speakers who persist in whining, grunt- 
ing, screeching, bellowing, or mar their 
ideas into the abused public ear, should be pun- 
ished with empty benches (and be it said to the 
credit of humanity, they sometimes are), or 
else their efforts interdicted as detrimental to 
the public taste. 

An audience is a many-stringed instrument, 
capable of many and varied harmonies, but the 








most difficult instrument to play upon in the 
world. Countless thoughts a — = 
its strings, upon which are slum uti- 
ful, grand sublime harmonies. master 


hand it takes to = so many 8 s and 
speaker who fully appreciates ‘the difficulty. ot 
8 er who ly e culty of 
the undertaki to’ tremble lest he fail. Yet 
how many essay to play upon this complex 
soul-instrument who are unable to awaken its 
highest harmonies, or even to strike its simplest 
chords. It seems to me, whenever I address a 
refined audience, and especially in the tremulous 
thought silence immediately preceding the firs' 
words uttered, when audience and speaker are 
measuring each other, as warriors before a 
battle, I feel like a pigmy commanding respect 
and power over a giant, But this soul t 
has within its mighty bosom a mystic instru- 
ment; strike but one string truly, and ite vi- 
brations affect all; strike the grand chord, and 
you produce the harmony that delights all. 

ere are but two avenues by which the 
speaker is enabled to reach and command the 

aniien of ai 





cellences as well as faults, and to do this re- 
uires a perfect knowledge of the means of 
Speen, one their relations to the different 
phases of thought and feeling—a knowledge in 
matioe and deed languages; the eteay of which 
ma es, the st of whi 
constitutes the burdim oF colle ite, 








The real critic, and the 





life. ) 
one fitted for 


f an the eye and the ear. 
The effect produced on the auditor is in - 
tion to the ch ter of the speaker's action and 
facial e ion, which are addressed to the 
eye, and the character and use of the vocal 
means employed, which are addressed to the 
ear. Action avd voice must be exactly in har- 
—= the thoughts and feelings e 
to win, impress and command an audience. 





of officers in Room 12 of the College, 





TEACHERS PHRENOLOGICALLY CONSID. 
ERED. 

Professor J. H. Cook, of Kansas, writes in the 
Arkansas Journal of Education : 

Teachers should have the perceptive faculties 
of the lower front brain well developed, so that 
they will love and have a well-filled store-house 
of facts to tell their pupils orally ; and hold up 
natural objects before them and describe to 
them all their features, qualities, properties 
and uses, and, last and least, the name of the 
object, with its component parts, both 
the sounds and letters, and how to make 
and utter them, first having described and 
illustrated the anatomy and physiology of the 
vocal and articulating organs. This perceptive 
group contains the organs of order and system, 
so indispensable in a school-teacher. Every 
teacher should be master of what to do, wher 
to do, when to do, and how to do. His quick 
perception should enable him to see, at s 
glance, what is going on around him ; and in 
reading, enable his “eye to keep ahead of his 
tongue ;” and even to correct, in reading, by 
the sound without looking, as telegraphic oper- 
ators read the message by the sound of the 
machinery. 

Teachers should have the middle forehead 
full ani active, from side to side, so as to have 
good memory, and not have to hold a book in 

e hand to ask questions to refer to it, aud 
thus take up so much time. Anybody who ca 
read can askiquestions from a book ; but that is 
not teaching. Time is in this region and is a 
—— faculty to a techer. Constructiveness 
and mechanical power are also in this group, 
and a teacher weak in them will be in a bad it 
many times. 

Most of what is called teaching, in our public 
schools, consists in a formal, imitative and me 

routine of finding the answer. Maay 
teachers and pupils are considered “ smart 
scholars” because they can “get the answer” ia 
mathematics, or repeat verbatim the definitions, 
rules and forms in the text-books, while they 
can scarcely describe a single step, or de- 
= or relation, or cause, or effect. 

‘eachers should have the organ of lang 
which is indicated by the size and fullucss 
, Well developed, that they may be ready 
and fluent in speech, and have a limber tongue 
that works easily and rapidly. Tiey should, 
sbove all, know the meaning of words, and de- 
fine every word that is or spelled. Wust 

is there in merely spelling words if we 
ow not their meaning? we ever use 
em ? 
a ee 

Tue Normat Coturce.—At the Normal Col- 
lege, corner of Fourth street and Lafayette 
ag there was an interesting opening hour 

t Moaday. Mr. Wood, Commissioner, ws 

resent and opened the exercises. Mr. William 

land Bourne briefly introdaced Muss F. H. 
Churchill, who was present by invitation, and 

ed to give some choice readings. 

mong the subjects were “ Little Neli sud 
Gray,” “‘ Barbara Freitchie,” and “ His- 
watha,” which were finely rendered. She thea 
made some off-hand remarks appropriate t0 
the occasion. Mr. Bernard Smyth, y 
of the Board, Commissioner Wood and Prolet 





sor Hunter made sompimenteny echnowey 
ments to Miss Churchill for instructive 
' {ltustrations she had given them. 
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WHAT OUR LANGUAGE OWES TO THE 
MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS. 





BY GATH BRITTLE. 





1 hth 





Aseven the most and thoug stu- 
dent must often notice, many useful words of the 
English language are derived directly, and with 
put little change, from the proper names used 
jn the mythology of the ancients. Myths are 
figurative representations of events in the garb 
of history ; mythology is the science of myths, 
or of the narratives of the deeds and destinies 
of gods and heroes in the days before history 
was written. Every mythological character 
was the embodiment of an idea, every descrip- 
tion of nature was a myth ; and rivers, foun- 
tains, the ocean, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
fire, thunder, lightning, clouds, all were clothed 
with living attributes. large number of 
these names have come down to us to serve in 
various jorms as constituent parts of our lan- 

e, and it is with a few of these that I pro- 
pose to deal in this article. 

“First,” says Hesiod, -“‘there was Chaos ; 
then came Gé, Tartarus and Eros, the fairest 
among the gods, who rules over the minds and 
the council of gods and men.” - 

Chaos is from a Greek root, which means to 
yawn, to open wide, and was originally ap- 
plied to the vacant and infinite space which ex- 
isted, according to the ancient cosmogonies, 

evious to the creation of the world, and out 
of which gods and men and all nature arose. 
As everything was personified by the primitive 

ple of old, Chaos was called the mother of 
Kor (Night) and of Dreams. The word now 
means complete confusion and disorder, and 
from it we have formed chaotic and inchoate, 
the latter meaning incomplete. 

Ge was the personification of the earth, and 
the first being that sprang from Chaos. From 
the name, which is Greek, we have formed 
geography, geometry and other words. Its Latin 
synonym was Terra, which is the root of such 
words as terrestrial, subterranean, Meditler- 
ranean and territory. A variation or corrup- 
tion of the word was Tellus, the root of éellu- 


rian, etc. ‘ 

Tartarus was the name given to a place be- 
neath the earth, or as some poets describe it, 
the place of punishment after death. 

Eros was the god of love, and from his name 
we have erotic. Another name for the same 
mischievous deity was Cupid, from which 

idity and other words are derived. 

The god of time was Chronos, and his name 
has given us chronic, chronicle, chronometer, 
anachronism, etc. The Romans called him 
Saturn (from serere, salum, to sow—because he 
is said to have taught riculture to men) ; and 
the Anglo-Saxons called him Satern. The day 
sacred to him was dies Saturni, our Saturday. 
The planet Saturn was named after him, as was 
also the metal lead, by old chemists. As it was 
believed that persons born under the influnce of 
of that planet were of a phlegmatic disposition, 
they were said to be of a saturnine temper. 
The saturnalia were festivals of Saturn, periods 
of unrestrained license and merriment. Satur- 
nalian, therefore, means riotously merry, and 

+3 1 race vas ¢ 


loose, 
Our word martial is from Mars, the name of 





. the Roman god of war. + 7antalize is from Tan- 


talus,a son of Jupiter, who was terribly pun- 
ished in the lower world for crimes committed 
in this. According to the common account, 
Tantalus divulged certain divine secrets in- 
trusted to him by his father. He was sent to 
Hades, where he was afflicted with a raging 
and unquenchable thirst while standing in a 
lake, whose waters receded from him as soon 
as he attempted todrink. Over his head hung 
bunches of luscious fruit, which he was unable 
toreach, and he was forever threatened with 
destruction by a huge rock suspended above 
him. Another reason given for his punishment 
is that he cut his son in pieces, cooked them, 
and served them at the table of the gods. Still 
another is, that he told a falsehood in regard to 
the ion of a golden dog. For this he is 
said to have been buried under Mount Sipylus. 
The punishment of Tantalus was proverbial iu 
ancient times, and from it the English language 
has borrowed tantalize, which means to hold out 
that cannot be realized. 
upiter bably Jovispaier at first—was 
often called Jove. “The planet Jupiter was con- 
sidered by the old astrologists to exercise a be- 
nign influence upon those who were born under 
it, and hence jovial is a synonym for joyful. 

Bacchanal and bacchanalian are words used 
in connection with drinkers and drinking bouts. 
They are formed on the word Bacchus, the 
name of the ancient god of wine. 

The most celebrated hero of antiquity was 
Hercules, and various remarkable stories are 
told of him. While in the earliest Greek legends 
he is » purely human hero, a conqueror of men 

cities, he afterward appears as the subduer 
of monsters, and is connected in various ways 
with astronomical phenomena. The following 
are some of the great feats he is said to have 





lormed : 
As he lay in his cradle Juno sent two ser- 
ts to destroy him, but the infant strangled 
them with his own hands, While still a boy he 
killed a lion, and ever afterward wore the skin 
as his ordinary garment and the head as his 
He conquered and slew the nine-headed 
Lernzan monster, captured the Arcadian stag, 
killed the Erymanthian boar, defeated the Cen- 
taurs, and cleansed the Augean stables whose 
three thousand stalls had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. This work he performed in 
one day by turning two rivers into the stables. 
He killed the Stymphalian birds of prey, 
captured the Cretan bull and carried it 
home on his shoulders; took the flesh-eating 
horses of the Thracian Diomedes and tamed 
them by feeding them with the flesh of their 
master; seized the girdle which had been pre- 
sented to Hippolyte, the Queen of the Amazons, 
Mars; captured the oxen of Geryones, the 
monster with three bodies; killed their owner, 
the po Eurytion and his two-headed dog ; 
found and bore away with him the golden ap- 
ples of Hesperides, and while searching for 
them bore the weight of heaven on his shoul- 
ders until Atlas should return to his post ; and 
brought the many-headed dog Cerberus from 
the lower regions. From his name we derive 
herculean, applied to anything requiring great 

Strength. 


From the name of Vulcan, the Roman god of 
fire, are derived vulcanize, volcano, and a few 

words in common use. 

Luna was one of the names given to the 
moon. In ancient times, and up to a compara- 
tively recent period, a common belief was that 
the minds of men were influenced by the moon. 
Hence the words lunacy, funatic. Lunar and 
sublunary are from the same word. Lunar 
caustic—fused nitrate of silver—was so named 
because silver was called luna by the old chem- 
ists, who believed that there was some subtle 
fympathy between the moon and that metal. 
A lwnar month is the period of one revolution 

the moon. Selena was another name for the 





moon, and we find it in composition in many 
scientific terms. form of selena was serena, 


’ 
Thursday, or's day; Friday, Friga’s da 
Saturday, Sater’s (or Saturn’s) day. 
names are all Anglo-Saxon. 

Gao of Se ae semeceeite of Ge! a 
gods was Mercurius, or Mercury, and the story 
of his deeds and misdeeds is very entertaining. 
The Greeks called him Hermes. He was born 
in a cave, and when he was a few hours old he 
esca) from hi , ran away to Pieria, 
and stole a herd of cattle i 0 
On his way home he found a tortoise, robbed it 
of its shell, drew strings across it, and thus in- 
vented the lyre. Apollo, by his prophetic 
power, had discove' the theft of his oxen, 
and charged Mercury with the crime. The 
boy’s mother denied the charge, and showed to 
the god her boy innocently sleepi in his 
cradle. Apollo, not to be deceived, took the 
pouns thief before Jupiter, and demanded that 

e be made to restore the cattle. Mercury pro- 
tested his innocence; but his word was not 
believed, and he was ordered to make imme- 
diate restitution. He therefore conducted 
Apollo to the place where the oxen were hidden, 
and returned them to their rightful owner. 
While Apollo was moving away, Mercury struck 
a lively tune upon the lyre, which so entranced 
the god that he came back and presented the 
boy with the herd. Shortly afterward Mercury 
invented a pump and described its action to 


Apollo, who in return gave to the 
young inventor his own shepherd's 
steff, and taught him the secret of 


prophesying by means of dice. He was then 
made Jnpiter’s herald and the special messen- 
ger of the gods, and was endowed with great 
powers as an orator. Possessing wonderful 
shrewdness and sagacity, combined with re- 
markable cunning and a strong propensity 
for lying and stealing, he was credited 
with the invention of the alphabet, of 
numbers, of astronomy, of music, the art of 
boxing, gymnastics, measures, weights, and 
many other things. The idea of his being the 
herald of the gods, of his traveling from place 
to omy and concluding treaties, necessarily 
implied the notion that he was the promoter of 
social intercourse and of commerce among men. 
As commerce is the source of wealth, he was 
also the god of riches, and as the giver of 
riches he presided over the game of dice. He 
also protected thieves. You will notice that his 
name Mercury is from the same root as mer- 
chant and commerce. The metal qpicksilver 
was called mercury after him, because of its 
activity. Mercurial means sprightly, active. 
From the Greek name Hermes we get hermetic ; 
but this comes to us at second hand, as it were. 
A celebrated Egyptian alchemist, who adopted 
Mercury’s Greek name, Hermes Trismegistus, 
wrote much on natural science, and the word 
hermetic is now synonymous with chemical. A 
bottle is hermetically sealed when it is closed 
by chemical action, and is impervious to air or 
other fluid. See Hermeneutic in the dictionary. 

January, now the first month of the year, 
was so named after Janus and Jana, two Latin 
divinities who were worshipped as the sun and 
moon. Their names are only forms of Dianus 
and Diana, which words contain the same root 
as dies, day. Janus presided over the beginnin, 
of everything and was therefore always invoke 
first in every undertaking. He was the opener 
of the year, and hence the first month, which 
had formerly been March, was by Numa changed 
to January in his honor. His temple war open 
in time of war and closed in time of peace. 
His statue represented him with two faces look- 
ing in opposite directions—that is toward the 
old year gone out, and the new year coming in. 
Our word janitor is also from Janus. 

It would be impossible in the limited space of 
& newspaper article to do more than meagre 
justice to the interesting subject which I have 

ere so briefly treated ; but any of my readers 
may easily continue it with the aid of Webster's 
or Worcester's Dictionary and a good work on 
mythology. 

There give a short list of words whose ex- 
istence is, in most instances due to ancient my- 
thology, and the reader can lengthen it indef- 
initely : 


Terpsichorean, Stygian, 
Pheton, Zohan, 
Iridescence, February, 
Aurora, Chimera, 
Panic, andean, 
Nymph, Nestor, 
Lethean, Ambrosial, 
Nectar, Echo, 
Cereal, Protean, 
Etherial, Museum, 
Music, Centaur, 
Mentor, Hymeneal, 
Hyacinth, Hour, 
Hydra-headed, Siren. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 





BY JOHN W. H. WEIBEL. 





The great convulsion in Europe produced by 
Napoleon I. caused the very foundations of 
Germany to totter, and the world at large 
seemed to hear the toll of the nations’ death ; 
but as time passed on, the expression of Hor- 
ace, merses profundo, pulchrior evenit, applied 
to Rome in the direst hour of her misfortune 
again proved to be no poetic fancy, but an his- 
torical truth. Germany arose fair and beauti- 
ful, and to-day we behold her united in thought 
and feeling and action, and occupying the 
highest pinnacle of honor and power among 
the nations of the old world. Since the Teu- 
tonic nation bas attained such a position, it is 
interesting to trace the rn of German 
literature as comprehended within the period 
bounded by these marked eres of her history. 

At the threshold of the subject we are not 
unconscious of the prejudice which has ex- 
isted for many years against the literature of 
Germany. Critics have carefully picked out 
the husks, and as cautiously rejected the 
grain, and consequently found in it only a dis- 
play of furious lovers and frantic heroines, con- 
veying their thoughts and feelings in language 
familiar, bombastic, and even wild. Blind and 
ignorant, they had not the power to distin- 
guish the dross from the valuable ore. In 
short, German literature has not been fully ap- 
preciated in this country. It is either severely 
and injudiciously censured, or foolishly and en- 
thusiastically praised. It has many partisans 
and opponents, and few intelligent judges. 
And this is by no means wonderful wheu we re- 
flect that such is the opinion of foreigners who 
are unacquainted with the German tongue. 
They cannot immediately penetrate into the 
design of an author, nor appreciate the senti- 
ment or the native beauty of style and the gen- 
neral harmony of thought. They cannot catch 
the pure spirit of origmal genius, but must 





rest content with the translations and com- 
ments of others—the adulterated streams that 
have accumulated impurities during the lapse 
of years. No other scaquage can fuily unfold 
the musical strain and pathos of the original 
an, because no language is so regular, 
complete and copious. ‘ 
The eighteenth century was drawing to its 
close when Germany diffused a radiance through 
the s of human thought: a radiance 
which was destined to convert the chaos of ig- 
norance into the beautiful world of science and 
. The flood of intelligence at last 
overwhelmed the strougholds of ignorance and 
—— , watering and fertilizing the fair field 
of knowledge, religion and morality. The five 
princes of “ Die 4° Oy Geselischaft,” 
which held forth the laudabie purpose of puri- 
fying and promoting the literature of their 
mother-tongue, appeared as heralds of those 
brighter names which adorn her literary annals. 
Many were the authors who have left their no- 
ble thoughts embalmed in expressions which 
have dignified and honored the language of 
mortals—thoughts which prevail over difficulty 
and obscurity, and refresh the soul with new 
discoveries and — of things, and thereby 
extending the bounds of apprehension and en- 
larging the territories of reason. 
‘hese famous lines of Gothe— 


“*Tiefe Stille herrscht im Wasser, 
Ohne Regung rubt das Meer, 
Und bekimmert sieht der Schiffer 
Glatte Flache rings umber, 
Keine Luft von keiner Seite! 
Todesetille turchterlich! 

In der ungeheuern Weite 
Reget keine Welle sich”— 


are sufficient to prove that the opinion of the 
reat Prussian monarch was fallacious, when he 
eclared it impossible to compose a work of 
taste in his native language. 
Gothe has contributed much to the improve- 


ment of modern literature by elevating the de- | 


graded taste which delighted in the fanciful 
and gross delineations of the most debasing 

assions. “The Bride of Corinth,” “The 

reasure Digger,” and “The Sufferings of 
young Werther,” are among the master pieces 
of German literature. Their godlike aim was 
to teach mankind a reverence for virtue, and 
they teem with such feeling and affection as are 
ever prone to point us to a higher hope than 
humanity offers to our afflictions. His famous 
novel entitled “ The Sufferings of young Wer- 
ther,” was a production of rare genius; the 
simplicity and purity of thought and language, 
the eloquence and pathos of its composition 
created a feeling of mingled pride and admira- 
tion among the most distinguished of literary 
men. ‘“ Werther,” says Carlyle, ** was the cry 
of that dim-rooted pain under which thought- 
fal men were languishing ; it painted the 
misery ; it passionately uttered the complaint, 
and heart and voice all over Europe loudly 
and at once responded to its call.” 

Géthe’s most iutimate friend was Schiller, 
who, by the productions of true genius, aug- 
mented greatly the progress of modern litera- 
ture and civilization. Marvelous were the ef- 
fects produced by their united action upon the 
thought and character of the German nation. 
Schiller has been styled the historian, dramat- 
ist and poet of Germany—titles truly merited 
and justly conferred upon him. His “‘ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War” was immediately pro- 
nounced as the best historical performance of 
which Germany could boast; a work of rich 
and manifold significance, and well capable of 
rewarding the study and attention of the most 
profound intellect. ‘ Wallenstein,” his famous 
novel, exhibits the bright part of his finer fac- 
ulties. Although severe have been the criti- 
cisms of that diligent brotherhood whose busi- 
ness it was to blow soap-bubbles for the edifica- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, yet their labors 
were as successful as if they endeavored to hide 
the beautiful stars of heaven by the burning of 
a little straw. Schiller’s fame, like light, be- 
stowing little or nothing, but simply showing 
what was given, became a false glare to their 
vulgar eyes, turning the brightness and splen- 
dor of the diamond to pebbles of no value. 
Poetry, however, was the primary vocation 
of his nature; or, as another has 
beautifully expressed it, “the acquisition 
of his other faculties served but as the 
material for his poetical fancy to act upon, and 
seemed imperfect until they had been height- 
ened into those perfect forms of beauty which it 
was the business of poetry to elictt from them.’ 
Schiller thus ascends intoa higher and freer 
world of art; knowledge ond religion ever 
hover by his side ; at last there bursts upon the 
view, in all its beauty and grandeur, a land of 
wonders, @ new poetic heaven. 

We cannot separate Gothe and Schiller, two 
literary friends. Both had received a light 
from heaven, to which the splendor of ail 
earthly throues and principalities was but dark- 
ness. With a step of serene activity and unim- 
yassioned judgment, they walk, like enchanted 
ccoaee of an Eastern romance, through the 
hundred halls of the palace of invention, and 
all the gates fly open at their approach; but 
hardly have they entered, when the portals 
close again, so that none can follow in their 
footsteps. Both have exerted a powerf.] and 
beneficial influence upon their country and 
upon the world. England had great lights ; 
but they were ever bending toward the two 
greater lights of Germany. With them the em- 
pire of mind began ; that of brute force waned : 
its sinews shrivelled up beneath the influence of 
that powcr, which, though intangible, was not 
unfelt. 

The eyes of all nations are turned to Ger- 
many, the lodestar and luminary of the literary 
hemisphere. Her authors ever think with the 
clearness and piercing sharpness of the most 
expert logicians; but at the same time a genial 
fire pervades them, a genera richness to which 
most logicians are entire strangers. Every- 
where are exhibitions of truth, earnestness, and 
& spirit nobly humane, true German charac- 
teristics. Modern ages are greatly indebted to 
the productions of Germany for the stores of 
learning they contain. The Teutonic nation 
has contributed much to dispel the death-gloom 
of the middle ages; and wherever Germany 
has spread her enlightening influence, she has 
promoted refinement of taste, strength of in- 


tellect, fertility of umagination and diffusion of | 


knowleige. 
-_-—- 


“ What is your name?” asked a census taker. 
“John Corcoran.” “Your age?” “ Twenty- 
one.” “What nativity?” “Well, that’s what 
bothers me. I'll tell you, and maybe you can 
make it out. My father was Irish, but is now a 
naturalized American citizen, my mother Eng- 
lish, and I was born on board a Dutch frigate, 
under the French flag, in Turkish waters. Now, 
how is it?” 

The first virtue is to restrain the tongue ; he 
approaches nearest to the gods who knows how 
to be silent even though he is in the right. 


>+-—_——_—— 


—What man carries everything before him? 
The waiter. 
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—Board of Education—The black -board. 


The Boll of Merit. 


Bya ae Eg of re Board of —-" 
April 19, 1871, this is especially 
ignated to give meenthiy, | coder the above 
title, the name and residence of the best pupil 
in each class in every school of the City of New 
York, the information being furnished us 








The official character thus given to 
the list makes it to all whose names appear 
therein an imperishable certificate, fairly and 
honorably won, not only of good deportment 
| but of intelhgence and the faithful discharge of | 
duty. The last Roll stands as follows : | 
GRAMMAR (SCHOOL No. 2—Female De; 
Class 1, Sarah Nicholson, Mary Delany, Brid 
nedy, Sarah Davis, Isabella Holly, Ida Davis. Pauline 
Scheible, (lara Chester. Kate Gayte. Class 2, 
White, Mary Kennedy, Alice Hawes, Mary Tagen, An- 

| nie Markham, Mary Crowley, Maria Williams, Matilda 

Conrad, Class 3, Flora Abrams, Hannah Lang, Anne | 

Reilly, Julia McMahon, Jennie Hoyt, Amelia Hersch- 

tield. Class 4. Emma Goldberg, Zipporah Sturman, 

Annie King, Sarah Lyddan, Sophia Isaacs, Mary Kelly 

Class 5, Mary Lockman. Low feeh, Lily 

Huldah Goodman, Bannediria Tietjen. Class 6, 

O'Leary. Minnie Pennefather, K Madden, 

Beattie, Lizzie Flynn. Class 7, Catherine O'Brien 

Elizabeth Gallagher, Mary Bond, sarah Lee, Sarah Sulli 

van. Clase 3, Fannie Vankaalte 

garet Roche, Jane Weiss, Isabella Sing. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5—Female Department— 
| Class A, Katie McManus. Class B, Maggie McNab, 
Class C. Katie Hoffman. Clase D), Annie Kilmartin 
Mary Kellerman, Amanda Decker, Mary Schraeder, 
Maggie Dixon. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7—Femate Department— 
Class 1, Sarah Silverberg. 62 East Broadway. Class 2 
Julia Donnelly, 95 Division st; Jutia Rich, 51 Hester st; 
Annie Pabie, 24 Forsyth st. Class 3, T ; 
Bowery ; Lena Labr, 26 Chrystie st; E 
122 East Broadway; Augusta Rogaline 


ment— | 
get Hart- 








Mary 



















xn 
| Mary§Schmitzer, 93 Delancey he ertheim, 211 
| Rast Broadway; HNeurietta zel 265 Broome st. 
Class 4, LizzieSulker, 85 Chrystie st; Pauline Harris 








122 bast Brosd way 
Bertha Hanveman., 62 
Ciase 5, Annce Hopp, 122 East broadway 
€ Annie Ehrat 
7 ivision st; Margarat Walters. 69 Norfolk st ; Mary 
Schulz, 11 Chrystie st; Lizzie Dorr, 38 Forsyth st. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7—Primary Department.- 
Class |, Amelia Berghauser, 28 Chrystie st; Rachel 
Levi, 18 Suffolk st; John Dorey, 19 Chrystie st; Harris 
Ginsberg, 105 Bayard st. Class 2, Kate Bedinger, 73 


$2 Bayard st ;Coia Menyhart, 
Sephie Cohen, 28 Division st; 
Division st. 






3 6, Annie Jones, 141 Chrystie st ; 








Eldridge st; Emily Somer, 7 Rivington st; Chas. Lutz, 
32 Bowery ; Theodore Newbelt 
Young, 143 Hester st; Barney Epstein, 32 Chrystie st. 

‘ass 3, Annie Brennan, 86 Forsyth st; Clara Rattinger 
326 Broome st; Willie Smith, 72 Division st; Louis Levi, 
52 Allen st; Herman Memeier, 114 Forsyth st; Moses 
Engel, 49 Kasex st. Claes 4, Pauline Bierstadt, 12 Divi 
sion st; Louisa Hahn, 49 Eldridge at. Class 5. Ida | 
Rothschild, 38 Bowery ; Sophia Stahle, 1% Chrystie st 
Class 6, Rosie Karzman, 26 Division st; Elsie Schrieber 
93 Bowery; Richard Lannigan, 47 livision st; George 
Leiman, 40 Forsyth st. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 1l—Pri 
Class 1, John Sparks, 502 w 22 
Chaton Platt, 120 8 eilly 
Class 3, Wim. Streightoff, 19th st, 
Martin, 247 w 2ist st. Class5, Mark Trolan, 357 w 20th 
st; Wm, Fowler, 187 10th ave. Class James Ga) 
lagher, 256 w 18th st. Class 7, Wm. Anderson, 456 w 
19th st; Myron Rice. 452 w 20th st. Classe 8, Lewis 

ve 435 w loth st. Class 9, Geo. McFadden, w 
19th st; Louis Sharp, 301 w 20th st, 
Hughes, 414 w i7th et, 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 12—Female Department— 
Class 1, Oleta Wood. 4) Gouverneur st; Margaret 
Purdy. 29 Corlear st; Frances Day, 56 Jackson 6 
Class 2, Hannah ! cGowan, 262 East Broadway; Har 
riet Smith, 490 Grand et; Mary Butler, 554 Graud at; 
Julia Carroll, 43 Gouverneur st; Mary Modden, 200 
Madison st. Class 3, Inabetia Chambers, 158 Monroe 
st; Augusta Franck, 28 Hroome st; Biller. Ward, 2) 
Scammel st. Class 4. Ellen Donovan, 239 Madison at; 
Katie Merberger, 4 Jackson st; Jane Blair, 197 Heury 
et. Class 5, Margaret Tuomey, 300 Henry at; Julia 
O'Brien, 21 Scamme! st; Bama Crane, 088 Cherry st 
Class 6, Blizabeth Hughes, 482 Water st; Minnie Don 
evan, 638 Water st; Isabe'la Dobson, 28 Scammell st; 
Jenule Waite, 339 Front st. Class 7, Harriet Molloy, 
55 Gouverneur et; Phebe Smith, 490 Grand «st; Sarah 
McGinn, 579 Grand et; Annie Ford, 416 Water st; 
Mary Marr, 26 Brocme st. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 
Class 1, George A. Perley, 207 ©, 82d st. Class 2 
Frank, 347 ©. 55th st. Clase 3, Benjamin Eriander, 2 
e. 52d et. Class 4. Frederick Kad 4 119th st 
Arthur Levene, 232 &. 53d st, Class 5 
Madison ave. « lass 6, Harry K. Smith, % 
Class 7, Sumner Osborn, 146 6. 44th et. Class 
Epstein, 221 ¢, 57th st, Class 9, Nathan Krauskopf, 351 
e. 49th st. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 22.—Female Department— 
Class |. Margaret A. Sutliffe. 349 3d st. Class 2, Fannie 
Sanders, 290 3d st ; Sophia Wertheimer, 266 Stanton st 
Class 3, Minnie Sachs, & Av D, Class 4, Rachel Lehman 
483 e Houston st 5 jommerheim, 120 


Class 5, Rebecca G 
Sheriff st. Class 6, Lizzie Howa, 89 Cannon at. 
7, Katie Ryan, 74 





sary Department — 
- Clase 2, De Witt 









323 w ith st 
Class 4. Geo. 


























Clase A, Ernest Levy, 68 w. 53d st; Lindsay Hurst, 72 
University plice. Class B, Charles Smith, 29 Mont 


omery st; Addison Wilmurt, «8 Grove et; Charles 
rve, 170 Bieecker st; Alex, Lessem, 110 w. Lith at 
Class C, Mortimer Strassburger, 64 w. Sith st; Alvin 
Strassburger, 64 w. 4th et; Anson Donaldson, 144 w 
S4th st; George Patten, 62 Clinton place, Class D, 


Ludwig Brunswig, 105 6. 1th st; Burtis Oakley, 4) w 
39th st; George Chitds. 159 w. 15th et; Kmil Kohn, 211 
6th ave. Class E. Charles Goetz, 127 4th ave; Wash 
ingtun Hume, 31 Greeawich ave. Class F, (ioo, Cullen 
4 w. 13th st; Hippolyte Guilmard, 629 Broadway 
George Brown!ow, 60 ©, 12th st ; Arthur Brunswig, 105 
e. With st. Special Class, Andrew Miner, 218 w. 25th 
st; Wm. Furman, 144 w, 42d at, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 38.—Male 
Class 1, Cornelius “ hite, 304 Spring st. 
ter Freeland, 522 Greenwich st. 
29 Thompson st. Clase 4, Andrew Stewart, 44 Domi 
nick st. Class 5, Edward Jeffords, 3% Renwick ot, 
Clasa 6, Peter MeGauley, 227 Weet Houston st ; Thomas 
Heuderson, '20 Varick st. Class 7, James Mortimer 
345 Spring st; Wm. Von-Gerichten, 542 Greenwich st 


GRAMMAR SCEOOL No. 37— Male Depar 
Class 1, Samuel M. Mainthow, 215 ©, 78th st, 
Ernest Merrington. 1596 4d ave. Class 3, John Saun 
ders, 76th st, bet 2d and 3d aves. Ciass 4, Griffith 
Harsh, Madison ave, 83d and 84th sts. Class 5, Wm 
K. Mowbray, 1278 4th ave. Claas 6, Daniel U' Nell, 51 


—— 
Depart men{— 
Class 2, Wal 
Class 3, George Taft 





e. Mth st. Class 7,John Higgins, 11 e. Siet et; Chas. 
Harrison, 4th ave. bet 86th and 87th std; Thomas 
Watker, 174 e. 87th st; John Zimmerman, 153) 2d ave 


=i 





wth « Homer B. 


Class 8, hdward Hebberd » 
52. Class 9, Austin Allen, Sth ave 


Sprague, (52) dd ave. 
d syth sts. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 399—Boys—Class 1, Julius 
Bauman, Stephea Dull, Harry Hadley, Louis Schwartz, 








Allie Walters. Class 2, Charles Levnard, Herman 
liandle, Alexander Lang, George bowen. Class 3 
le, deorge H. Pink, John Tupper, Fraok 








, Warren Glark, Everett 
Fountaine ‘ John 


Martin Winchell, 





wlix Kennedy, b 
i, Albert Sylbu 
uheimer, Pr 














Be » Smith. W iliiam 
McCullough, Lewis Meye 





| 
| 
| 





iz 
1, Mary 


| Ayers, ha Blyer, Anu Nelite 
| Deiamater, Kittie Dickerm thand 
| Emma Fredericks, Louisa Hic k ©, Annie 
Morley, Hattie linckney, Sarah Rudishauser, Mary 
Mterenul, Ida Sherwood, Mattic Tucker, Minnie Thur 
ston, Fraucis Woodward. Clase 2, Nellie Bonden, 


Flerence Kate, Ada Fields, Annie 
tenbach, Katie Randell, Libby Shipman, Lulu Van 
| Saun, Georgiana Wilson, Anuie Walsh. Alice Worth 
ington, Kosa Kennedy, Frances Le Galles, Beulah New 

kirk, Mary Allen, Priscilla Shieklar, Caroline Schare, 
Maud Allen, Charlotte Undershon, Kebecea Todd, 
Katie Fagan, Fanny Tuso. Class 3, Katie Bedell, Car 

rie Brown, Ida Graham. Carrie Hicht. Dories Lewen- 
thal, Annie Lutkind, Cornelia Niblo, Minuie Suther 

ton, Sarah Schwarschild, Sarah White, Cornelia 
Wright; Class 4, Hattie Cogan, Dora Halk, Amanda 
| Kelsey, Kate Sweeny, Helen Trotter, Addie Van Voor 
| his Clase 5. Minnie Reid, Minute MeCready, Miunie 
Holmes, Kirechbaum. Class 6, Isabella 


Kummili, Dora Lau 


Josephine 
Allien, Pella Brown, Kien Hinman, Kebecca Lewen- 
thal, Fina Lewenchai, Sophia Mickel, Minnie Schaaf, 


Romia Raaski, 127th et bet 4tn and Sth ave 


Matthews, Lawrence et near l0thave Class 2, Annic 





Boulevard; 


through the Clerk of the Board by the several | #arré 
Princ 


Weed | 


Sarah | 


Emily Levine, Mar- | 


Division st; Lillie Murray, 2) Bayard st; Annie Oct, 9 | 


19 Chrystie st; Henry | 


Class 10, John | 


18—Male Department— | 
ve 297 | Aust Kroek 


Case | 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 3—Primary Department— | 


Kebecca 


Tytler, 123d st and %th ave; Emily Prior, 126th «1 and 
Ferdinand Wicland, Lawrence st and 


Broadway; Johanna De Boer, Lath st and 8th ave; 
Maggie Moore, Lawrence st near Broadway: Ferdi- 
nand Nathan. Lawrence st aud Broadway. Class 3, 
Dora Wieland, Lawrence st and Broadway; Katic 
Bunner, 123 w [25th st; Julia White, 125th st and 
Broadway ; Wm. Beckerte, 126th st aod 8th ave; Fan- 
nie Truchsess, Lawrence st and (0th ave; John Beck- 
erte, 126th st and 8th ave. Class4, John Ehenhack 
113th st and 9th ave; Mamie Johuson, 265 w 125th st. 
Carrie Pettit, 125th st near 10th ave; Louis Luts, 125th 
st; Maggie O'Meara, 128th st and 10th ave; Hannah 
is, Lawrence st. Class 5, Mary J. Hilliker, 124th 

st and 6th ave; Annie Leovard, 122d st and 1th ave; 
Amanda Whiteman, 129th st and Boulevard; William 

Schneider, Lawrence st; Maggie Tone, Lawrence st; 

Geo. Beatty, 124th st bet 3d and 4th ave; John Baten- 

berger, 130th st aod Broadway. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 48—Female Department— 
Class A, Nora Barnstone, 115 w 27th st; Mary Flyun 
3! sth ave; Minnie Glock, Hine Levy, 
261 w 3th st; Carrie Pitkin, 1 
McCullum. 142 w 28th at. 305 Tth 
ave. Class C, Kate Degnan, 161 w 34d st; Nellie Re- 
gan, 389 6th ave. Class D, Tunita Castellanos. 336 
Sth st; Theresa Fox, 431 6th ave; Annie M. Munch, 
143 w 30th st. Class K. Margaret Devine, 133 w 27th 
st; Kreamer, 305 7th ave; Class F, Leonora 

| Conture, 604 6th ave; Caroline Ludwig, 155 w 27th st. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 49—Female Beportmont - 








Class |, Florence Vail, Mamie Kilpatrick, Julia Maho- 
nev. Bella Friend, Laura Popper. Class 2, Ida Doctor 
Katie Madden, Mattie Thompson, Ehza Van Outer- 
sterp. Class 3, Annie Dode Ne Bra 1, Carrie 








Rothschild, Annie Coagrove. Class 4, Miuunie Perga- 
son, Clara Alcott Ella Gruman, Belle Goldstein, ¢ 

















ass 
>. Julia Apolant, Annie Beach, Elica Sand rs, Carrie 
abn, Jennie Chine Annie 

iss ‘ 

. » Mo 

Donohue, Lizzie Gillis, Katie - 

Grath. Class 9, Rosa Lederor b t 
Minnie Hogan Maggie Theiss. Class il. Martha 
| mileld, Cella Deckinger, fuma Haag, Clara Mar- 
Class 12, Honora Sullivan, Tillie Husher, Jennie 


hy. Della Baker 
zabeth Unger 





Class 15, Emma How 


| berger, 
Florence Desendorf 


Jennie Day, 


| No. i—Male 


GRAMMAR 
Senior Class. Thomas W. Dobbie 
Brenner, Ed. Murphy, John Russell 
lass A, John Deery, Richard Sullivan, Wm 


SCHOOL Department— 








Schneider 





Class B, Thomas Alleo. Edward Murray, Samuel 
Aiken, Class (C, Frederick Molt. Wm. Havens, Henry 
Zimmerman. Class D, John Frey, James Donnelly 
Henry Hildebrandt, Class KE, David Knight, Johan 


Chas, 
Mc Mahon, James Murtha. Female 
A, Barbara Johusten 
Class B, Julia Plana 





Baier, Paul Guttler, Class F, Thomas Madden 
nent 









nnie Creig 
Sarah Cullen, M 








Class C, Mary 7 Mary Mult, Kate Howse man, 
Class D, Mary E Mary Leonanl, Jalia Dunniag. 
Class BE, Mary K ner, Hantah Metiovern, Mary 


Ward. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. Si—Primary Department— 
a4 


Boye—Clase |, Frederick Johnson t lith ave, 
Clase 2, William Featherson, 505 w d4th at. Class 3, 
| David Smith, 601 llth ave. (Class 4, James Dobbie, 544 
w 4h st. Class 5, William Baxter iw 4th st. Clase 
6, Alexander Dannigan, 589 loth ave. (lass 7 Joha 
Peuhallow, 635 w 42d st. Girls ~Closs 1, Kare Conlon 
Si2w Sth st. Class 2, Emma Bauer, 515 w 4th at, 
Class 3, Katte Carey, 506 w 4ith et. Clos 4 Mand L, 


| Bedell 
37th st 


490 w 44th st. Class5, Mary & 


King. 48 w 
Class 6, Sophia Grats, 501 w 43d st 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. Depart ment— 











Senior Class, Sigmund A. Hess, 249 w 46th et. Class 2 
Frederick ¢ yuscher, 976 6thave, Class 3, William 

J. Campbell, 422 w 44th st, Class 4, Robert J Parks, 

| 322 w 40th et. Class 5, James BE. Manheim, 153 w 49th 
Clase 4, Henry P. Helek, 878 8th ave; Henry si 

} monfeld, 26 w Sist at orge Vaughn, 526 w 58th at; 
Laurenwe J. Valialy 2w 4th st; John D. Shaw, 1276 





Valentine Lang, 


Broadway. Class u bo) w 44th ot 

John Kelchert, 40 w Sad et; Raymond Kempf, 1529 
| Broadway; A. D. Buschman, 420 w 43d st; James A 
| Groudy, 347 w 43d st; Benedict Baum, 416 w 45th at; 
| Corning MeKeuner, 23! w 52d st; Wm. A. Mulford, 235 
| 53d st; Edgar Turnbull), 852 6th ave; Heury A. Me 

Khvee, 34) 82d st. Class C, John D. Main 859 10th ave; 


Robert H. Christian, 725 9th ave; 
412 w 49th et; Charles H. Kaubel, 202 w Sethet. Chas 
S. Kelly, 9 Stevker's lane; Win. Comber, 6th et, betw. 
8th and 9th aves; Isaac Friedenheit, 422 w Sist et; Ed 
munud Schmidt, 902 w did et; Fred. Krekel, 676 8th ave; 
Bernard Benjamin, 84 6thave. Class D, George Im- 
mich, 415 w 47th et; William Stolz, 665 &th ave; Samuel 
Sweeten, Tl) Tthave; Heary Haag. 830 9th ave; Charles 
Helter Sw 44th et. Clase K, Milton Lang, 418 w 44th 


Hlias Minsesheimer, 








st; Edwin Connell, 365 w Sith st; Andrew Roos, 442 w 
} 49th at ; George Stewart, 239 w 49th st; James Smith, 
7 Sth at: Bugene Storm, 101 w 40th at; 

sanke 2 Mhave; Mortimer Rethacbild 
| et; George Kuoubel, 202 w Seth at; Charles See 

44th st. Class F, Geo, Hildebrand, 410 w Sist at 


| Crawford, 403 w 44th st; Samuel Johes 
46 w 42d et; Pred. Kieet, 326 w dle 
Wm, Cokely, 329 w 40th st; Joseph Treanor, 
st; Stephen MeClave, 429 w 47th at; lenac 
251 w 4th et: Daniel Sulliv 
428 w Sist et 
, 408 w Set 
720 w Sud at 
Kennee, 232 w st; Abraham Davis 
| Albert Hartetall, 325 w 43d at; 
et; Duncan Metallum, 508 w 
125th st, near 8th ave; John Mente 
Frank Blac 416 w 44th at; Edward 
ave; Richard Weill, 108 4iat » 
46th et; Hartwig Phillips 


Th) w Wm. Weber 








440 
yet; Elias Levy 
J 





0. Hawk 









-* 





s21 Tth at: Edwd. Sehuck, 
337 w 38th st; Alex, Ketch- 
ale, 207 


PRIMARY SCHOOL NO, 20—RBove—Clase 









| Ahner, 167 Broome st. Class Win 
sex at; David Davia, 1 Attorney at 
Herchber 
st; Peter 


Norfolk «t 
Staaf 
Stern, 122 Clinton at; 
4. George Bast, 127 
169 Rivington at ; 














erneck Lay, 25 Suffolk « Hddie Davia, 1 Attor 
ney et; Frank Pine Carl Nast, 4 suf 
folk st aines Kovser ory et; Albert Tiska. 
22 Suffork at. ©) Vra d obi, 164 Delancey at 
Geor Shaffer, 1 suffolk et; Solomon Fuld Attor 
ney ot: Wo. Griff 7 Norfolk et; Wm. Horwits, 264 
Kas! Broadwa Joseph Arnold, 173 Clinten et; David 
Kuopf, 30 Norfolk et; ¢ rue Davidson, 229 Division et 
Girls lass |, Leva C. Behamann, 178 Broome et; An 
sie Cort. 16 Nortolk st; Annte Frite CHintea et; 
| Louisa Pflum, 24 Ridge st; Annie A. Wood. 50 Attorney 
st. Class %, Amelia Keller, 127 Norfolk et; Kmma Na 


« Zimmer 


bel, 87 Norfolk sc; Ka 
} Garvin, In Delance 


2) Cihaten « Class 
3, Catharine 


y et; Mary Tritton,393 


Grand «t: Carrie Eide, 60 Essex at; Rertha Gregarius, 
i. suffolk et; Pio leler, 126 Suffo'k st; Lizzie Der- 
echuh ’ Norfolk at; Maggie Woed Attorney et; 
Pauline Witheim, 2°07 Broome st; Franece Bates, 04 
| Attorney at. Closes 4, Caroline Hartwick, 55 Clinton 


at. Clase 5, Mary Lake, 1 Broome st; Gussie Rosen- 
baum Suflolk «et; Paunte Scholikepf, 176 Delancey 
1 Norfolk st; Loulea Burkhart, 

Matlida Bickern, 129 Clivten at; 
Bertha Meyer, 1% Suffolk st; Mary Sweouy, 11! Kesex 
at; Agnes {6 Suffolk et; Mina Newman, 102 Nor- 
folk st; Adeline Odell, 4194 Grand et; Sarah Vander 
berg, 79 Suffoik et; Lena brand, 480 Graud et; Angela 
Suffolk et; Josephine Fertig, 23 Attorney et, 


Connor, 17 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 4—Girle—Section B, Fannie 
Demact, Nellie Ritchie. Maggie Spears, Emily Swan, 


Lillie Stewart, Annie Tietgen. Section ¢ Annate Jen- 
nings, Section D, Kate Dugan. Section E, Baume 
Hunzinger orence Osborne Section F, Mabel 
Burgher, Rosa MeGee, Ida Moslin, Marta Maher, Lib- 

| bie smith, Lecisa Augeburg, Carrie Christy, Maria 

| Coliius, Mingle Delevan, Liszie Goodwin Barbara 


tler Boyse-Section B, Wm. Adicks Section D, 
Daniel Thompkins. Kobert Walsh, Louis Ho 

Peter Belick. Section F 
Murphy, Wm. Keater 
Delevan, Harmin lastgeia 
Rte wart. 


pa. Seo 
Thomas Roeeer . 
John Campion, Wm. 


Marx Rosse, Albert B, 





PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 40—Boya—Class 1, Edward 


Wolf, 123 w 47th et; Martin King, 442 w bith et; Chas 
Kliinbecher, 124 w_ 4%h et; Charlies Beverie, 1301 
Broadway ; James Burns, 106 w Std et. Class 2, Geo, 
Anderson, J¥th et bet 9th and lth aves; John Kenue 

dy, Sith at and 7th ave; Ernest Wertall, 800 6th ave; 
Jown Fox, 4th st and Broadway. (tases 3, Geo, Robiu- 
eon, 116% woth ot; Wm. Reid, 4th st and 6th ave; 
Arthar Westali 860 6th ave. Girle—Class 1, Lizzie 
Hamilton, 709 Tth av Amelia Blunt, 204 w 53d et; 
Lizeve Cahill, 70 10th ave; Tillie Miller, 996 6h ave 





(lass 2, Freda Beyerle, th et and Broadway ; Agnes 
b n, Sth et bet 6th and 7th aves; Mary Gallagher, 
6 Hackett, Gal at 





et bet Gth and Tth aves; An 


' 
and Sth ave. Class 5, Aunie Ulrich, 12? w 4th at; Car- 
' rie Stewart, 23) w 40th at; Sarah Scheffler, 143 w Sath 
street 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 41—Male Depart ment—Clace 






. Wm. Parselis, Peter Schmidt, Class 8, Wm. Can: 
Te bell, Benjamin Miller, Claas C, Jobn Kelly. Frederick 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 4.—Primary Department— | Kiwker. Class D. Joseph Minton, Louis Ock. Class 
Class 1, Hyacinth Massen, 19th stand it:h ave: David | ER, Bdward Murray, Joha Briedy. Class F, Harry 
Smith, ith st and Boulevard; John Deck, 126th st | Smith, Frank Shook. Female Departwent—4 lass A, 
and Broadway; Wile Kumph, Fort Washington; | Agues 1 Kmma Hamiiten. Cless B. Emme 
Fastowe, A 


Class C, Sarah Mangeria, 
Class D, Ella Le Clatr, Lisaie Gellaa, 
(Ciass EB, Lucy Carroll, Mary A, Gorman, Class F, Ellen 
Plunkett, Emma Dyke, 


» | Agnes Branigan 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
TON?’S 


SWIN 
WORD BOOK OF SPELLING, 


Oral and Written. : 

igned to attain tical results in the acquisi- 

? the ordinary English vocabulary, and to serve 

tien Minsreduction to word analysis. By ‘Prof. wate, 











Hew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street, 








SUBSCRIPTION, §2 50 per year, inadvance. 








NEW YORK, DECEMBER 21, 1872. 








ton, Prof. of the English , U sity 0 
Salttornia, author of Condensed eg 4 of the United 
States, Rambles Among Words, &e., ke. 154 pages. 


nts. 
Pre ‘book has hada great | oy more than onene 





copies having been ince its p 
summer. Among the large cities that have addpted 
it for exclusive use are— 
Richmond, Va.; Portland, Me.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Peoria, Ill., and Waltham, Msss. 
jenry N. Bolander, Superintendent of Pub 
-seebenaaie “tie Instruction, tatifornia. 

“[ have examived Swinton’S Speller with more 
than usual ivterest. It embodies the only rational 
method of teaching spelling ever presented in an 
American text-book.” Pe ee 

f. John 8. Hart, LL.D., Prof. of Eng. ng. 
asain A Lit.. College of New Jersey, Princeton. 

“T have examined Prof. Swinton’s Word Book of 
English Spelling with mach satisfaction, Like all Prot. 
Swiaton's works in this line, it is philosophical in prin- 
ciple, and at the same time eminently simple and prac- 
ical in its detai's.” waa ia 

f. J. V. Montgomery, Prin. Norma pai 
= State Normal 8-hool. Millersville, Pa, 

« Swinton’s Speller is decidedly the best book of the 
kind out. I at once introduced it.” 
From Prof. N. T. True, Sate Normal College, Oswego, 

bed | literally examined every page, from face 
to Fiuie of Prof. Swinton’s Speller and Word Analysis. 
They are original. tresh and full of common sense. 
From Prof. R. Graham, Prin, Oshkosh State Normal 

School, Wis. 
“T am very much pleased with Swinton’s Speller, 


and we shal! use it in the Normal School. With so 
many excellent works on orthography to selec: trom, 


you can judge of our appreciation of this new one.” 
THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER 

for January 1, containing a fail list of our publications, 

to ther with much interesting educational matter, 

wilt be forwarded free on application. 


LVISON, BLAK#MAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


Cheapest Series of Geographies 
Vet Published. 


COLTON’S 
NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Whole Subject Embraced in 
TWO BOOKS. 


he disti ishing features of these Books are : 

ia a ante al which the Scholar should be 
required to learn, and nothing more. 

24. The clearness and beauty of the Maps. 

3d. The whole subject of Geography as taught in 
Common Schools, is embraced in [wo Books. 

VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 

STODDARD’S © )MPLETS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


BULLION'S GRAMMARS, 
ENGLISH, LATIN, AND GREEK AND SCHOOL CLAS- 


pa. SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
ALDEN’S CITIZEN'S MANUAL, 
THESE SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 
Send for Complete School Catalogue. Address 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 677 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








The School Teacher’s Association 
will meet in Grammar School No, 26 (West Thirtieth 
street, near Sixth avenue), on Monday, December 23, 
1972, at 4 o'clock precisely. 

All members of the Aesociation are urged so be pres- 
ent. B. D. L. SOUTHERLAND, 

President. 


To Teachers, Schoo! Officers, ete.—Now thai 
the season of the holiday receptions approaches, don't 
forget to send your printing of invitations, pro- 
grammes, etc., to the ScHoo. Jouawat office. You will 


find that we do better and cheaper work, and moro 
promptly, than any other printing establishment in 
this city. 





Sealed Proposals for Printing forthe 
Department of Public Instruction for the year 1873 will 
be received at the office of the Clerk, corner Grand 
and Eln streets, untii Monday, the 23d inst., at 3 Pp. m. 

Samples may be seen at the office. 

The committee reserve the right to reject any and 
all bids, if deemed best for the public interest to de so. 

NA . 


NATHANIEL SANDS, 
Committee ou By-Laws aud Printing. 








REMOVAL. 


FAIRBANK®S’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Will be removed early in October to spacious and ele- 
ant rooms at ‘ 
. BROADWAY AND TENTH STREETS. 

With the removal, the institution will be placed on 
a first-class footing in every respect, Therooms will 
be furnished in superior style with new counting- 
house faraiture of the best description, and the best 
course of instruction will be guarante: 

RARK OPPORTUNIT 
for young men desiring a busiuess education. $35 
eaved by purchasing a scholars)tp before the removal, 
After that, owing to increased expenses, the rates of 
tuition will be advanced fifty per cent. Immediate 
application necessary. APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
Tie COLLEGE, 756 BROADWAY. 

8. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The roons are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers, Call and see for 


yourself or send for circular. 





Slote & Janes, Stationers, Printers 
and Blank-Book Mavufacturers, No. 93 Fulton street. 
Account books made to any pattern. Orders solicited, 

HENRY L, SLOTE. JONATHAN JANES, 





Post Office Notice,—The Mails for 
Derepe daring the week ending Saturday. December 


28, i872, wilt close “ this ee ey ea 
».,on Thursday at ll a. ™., and on urday at 
i's. B. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





Visrrons.—During the week many dis- 
tinguished school officers, ers and journal- 
ists of this city and State, and of other States, 


PREMIUM CHROMOS. 
To every annual subscriber to the SCHOOL 


ast | SUURNAL we agree to torward, postage 


prepaid, an elegant mounted Chromo, en- 
titled, ‘HEN AND DUCKLINGS,” primed 
in 16 different tints. Or, in case the subscri- 
ber so elects, we agree to seed a brantitul 
Chromo, entitled, ‘CHRIST [8 RISEN.” 
The first is 10 by 12 inches in size, and the 
second 9 1-2 by 10 4. 2. 

Our sub-cription-price is to out-of-town 
subscribers, $2; to city subscribers, $2.25. 
in the city we prepay the postage. 


OTHER PREMIUMS. 

We also offer to each subseriber who does 
not want either of the Chromos the choice of 
the premiums named below. If in ten days 
we receive no request by letter, we shall 
send one o} the Chromos: 

Steel Eagraving ot Evangeline. 

Webster's Pocket Dictionary. 

One ot Uliver Optic’s Works, 

One Volume ot Library ot Wonders. 

One Ornamental Silicate Slate. 

One Model Steam Engine. 

One year's subscription to the ‘‘ Sehool Fes- 
tival.” 


a 
A Story Next Week. 

In next week's issue of the Schoo. JouRNAL, we 
shall begin the publication of a serial story, to be 
continued through several numbers. This feature 
will hereafter be a prominent one in our colamns. 
Desiring to make this paper a welcome visitor in 
the home circle, we make this announcement in 
advance, 

a 
Agents Wanted. 

We intend to double the circulation of the 
ScHoo. JOURNAL, and want the services of at least 
one energetic teacher or scholar in every town and 
village in the Union. Liberal terms will be made 
with competent persons having first-rate references. 
Address Gzor@e H. Srovur, Editor. 

re 


To Editors, 


Editors noticing this Journa in their papers 
will be entitled to one of our premium Chromos, 
on our receipt of their paper with notice marked 








CLUBBING RATES. 
We have made arrangements with the 
following first-class periodicals, and we 
hereby offer to supply them and the ScHoo. 


JOURNAL at the a: nexed rates : 


I, 6 sensed veveseooenenad 
School Festival......... 









American Journal cf Ed 


Indiana Schoo! Journal... oe 
Towa School Journal.................+ 
Chicago Schoolmaster. ....... ....... 
Famed oy em danse 

ppincott’s zine 
Good Words... 


ry 
“ “ 


Lady’s Journal. . . 
Boys’ and Girle’ Weekly 
Lady’s Magazine....... 
Budget of Fun......... 
Pleasant Hours ....... 
The Che egegees ‘ 
Atlantic Monthly 
‘eur Young Folks 
Every Saturday....... 
North American Review..... ee 
Petereon’s Magazine.... ............. 
ET SE TUE ss nnccsecconaseses’ 
Phrenological Journal. . 
Science of Health 
Appleton’s Journal... ‘ 
Otiver Optic’s Magazine. ne 
Godey’s Lady's Book (including 
ee id atiasitnananncecsdéne's 
Christian at Work one. erecesese 
es * “ (Monthly) 3 
Zell’s Monthly Fashion Magazin 
Home Journal............ 
Hall's Journal of Health 
Home Mngazine....... ° 
SD MOP nccscccnccckascceseees 
Youth's \‘omvanion (new subscribers) 3 
PD ce vootensnidgreceebeonns 
American Agriculturist............... 
Hearth and Home..................... 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ . 
“ “ 


PACH ROIRONNOKUORUUODO Dee wemawocwwowonmwe 
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OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
Firry THOUSAND corres of the present 
number of the ScHoon, JouRNAL have been 
printed, for circulation in all parts of the 
United States. We desire especially to 
ask the attention of educators and parents 
to the aim and purpose of this paper. It 
is the only weekly periodical published in 
the United States which is devoted to the 
interests of Education, and its proprietors 
have now completed arrangements which 
will enable them to add largely to the va- 
riety andinterest of its contents, as well 
as to enlarge the field of its active work. 
Special contributions from the pens of 
distinguished educators are given in this 
number, and others have been received 
which will appear hereafter. The commu- 
nication from Commissioner Eaton, the 
head of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, which appears on our first page, 
will interest the reader as an authoritative 





have called at our office and registered their 
names in our “ Visitor's Book.” Welcome all. 


TO OUR READERS. 

The New York Scuoo. Journat, origi- 
nally established as a channel of communi- 
cation between the Teacher and the Pupil, 
has steadily pursued the course marked 
out for it, and, through the continued fa- 
vor of the public, has enjoyed its full 
share of popularity and prosperity. At 
the close of another year, its proprietors 
desire to return their thanks to its patrons 
and friends for cheering words and kindly 
deeds, and to add the expression of the 
hope that the pleasant relations of the past 
may be but the forerunners of the future. 
With the New Year, the scope of the paper 
will be enlarged, in order to embrace the 
field of Literature as well as that of Sci- 
ence and Art; and while the primary ob- 
ject of EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT Will 
give the tone to its columns, no effort will 
be spared to make it a welcome visitor in 
the family circle as well as the medium 
for the exchange of the best thoughts of 
our best Educators. 

The rapid progress of the fundamental 
American doctrine of Free Education has 
been strikingly illustrated during the past 
year by the efforts made in England, 
France, and other countries in Europe, to 
establish systems of instruction similar to 
ours; and the solicitude displeyed by the 
Director of the International Exhibition at 
Vienna to know the exact character of our 
methods is excelled only by the eagerness 
with which the Government of Japan has 
availed itself of the advantages of our in- 
stitutions. The American Republic has 
set the educational fashions of the world. 
The fact is enough; but it remains for us 
to consider that our duty to ourselves and 
to others is not done so long as it is possi- 
ble to improve our theory or our practice. 
Progress is the watchword of the day, and 
thoughtful men and women require no ar- 
ggument to be convinced of the necessity of 
making Education at once a perfect Science 
and a pleasing Art. 

The conductors of the Scnoorn JouRNAL, 

penetrated with a sense of the vast im- 
portance of educational development, do 
not propose hereafter to restrict its col- 
umns to the comparatively limited field 
which it has hitherto occupied, but rather 
to invite general discussion upon the 
broader issues which underlie the Ameri- 
can idea of goverament—issues which are 
vitalized by our system of Popular Educa- 
tion. That system will be complete only 
when the highest and the lowest classes of 
our institutions of learning shall come to 
be regarded but as parts of one harmoni- 
ous whole, and when every child in the 
Union shall find an open door at which to 
enter, without distinction of sex or condi- 
tion, 
Believing, with John Milton, that ‘‘ the 
right path is that of a virtuous and noble 
education,” the Scnoon JouRNAL there- 
fore addresses itself to the duties of the 
coming year, with faith in the cause it has 
espoused, and with full confi.lence that its 
purpose will enlist the sympathy and the 
practical aid of the Educator, the Pupil, 
the Parent and the Household. 
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EDUCATION IN ARTS AND TRADES. 
It is a misfortune that the old-fashioned 
habit of subjecting lads to the training of 
apprenticeship has been suffered to die 
out. The lack of systematic education in 
the practice of the industrial arts has al- 
ready produced serious effects upon many 
of our trades in which skilled labor is 
needed, and there are loud complaints 
from all classes of our employers against 
the imperfect methods of work which have 
unfortunately become the rule rather than 
the exception. The younger generation of 
Americans seem to have forgotten that 
their fathers won the honors and rewards 
of life through diligent labor, careful study 
and the skillful adaptation of means to 
ends. Practical education has given place 





discussion of an important subject. 


to a sort of happy-go-lucky scramble, in 
which the quickest is the luckiest. Young 


men plunge headlong into avocations for 
which they are totally unsuited by nature 
or by education ; the useful life of the ar- 
tisan is too often regarded with undisguised 
contempt by those who prefer to starve 
in clerkships rather than to live com- 
fortable lives through the gains of labor ; 
country lads come to the cities with no 
degree of fitness for city work, and fre- 
quently fall into evil ways ; and the ranks 
of the skilled workmen, which must be 
kept full in order to preserve our indus- 
tries from decay, are chiefly recruited from 
abroad. Ask the owner of any one of our 
large printing offices, who gives employ- 
ment to many men, if the printer is as well 
trained for his work as he should be, and 
the answer is the negative—and why? Be- 
cause the custom of apprenticing boys to 
that trade has fallen into disuse, chiefly 
through the operations of the trade-union 
system. Inquire of any machinist, who bas 
hundreds of good workmen under pay, what 
proportion of Americans find their way to 
his shop among the throng of applicants for 
places, and his reply will be that the for- 
eign element is largely in excess of the 
native. The same reason is given in ex- 
planation—the foreign workman is trained 
from boyhood to the avocation he elects to 
follow, and the American workman is un- 
trained. The statistics of our manufactur- 
ing industries for the past ten years show 
that this condition of affairs has gradually 
grown worse, and the problem of the best 
method of reforming the evil is one which 
demands attention. 

Recent discussions of the subject of tech- 
nical education have therefore assumed an 
important aspect. We need schools for in- 
struction in the industrial arts, open to all 
comers, gnd capable of imparting a practi- 
cal knowledge of essential processes; but 
more than all else, we need a better educa- 
tion of the young in the lessons of industry 
and duty. The rising generation of Amer- 
ican youth should be so tutored that they 
will regard honest Labor as an obligation 
incumbent upon them, rather than as a 
punishment inflicted for their sins. It is 
not given to every man-child to walk in 
the way of the statesman, the orator, or 
the author—nor, for that matter, to be- 
come proficient as clerk or merchant ; Na- 
ture has created Arkwrights and Brunels 
and Stephensons for the practical work of 
the world, and but for this practical element 
the professions would speedily find them- 
selves without clients or audiences. Let 
our boys be urged to select their own line 
of business, and when their choice is made, 
require them to apply all their energies to 
the mastery of its principles and its de- 
tails, and we shall then have begun to 
purge the body corporate of some of the 
unwholesome humors which now retard 
its growth and restrict its energies. 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL-HOUSE FOR 
VIENNA. 

The project of sending to the Vienna 
Exhibition a model of the American 
scbhool-house has created a lively discussion 
in the newspapers and elsewhere. One of 
the latest criticisms which it has called 
out is that of the Hvening Post, to the effect 
that a “model school-house,” preciscly 
adapted to the wants of the country, is not 
at all fitted for the necessities of the city, 
and that the building which would excite 
admiration in a school board in Maine 
would be discarded with contempt in Mis- 
souri—all of which is true. Therefore we 
suggest to the experienced gentlemen who 
have taken this matter in charge that it 
would be prudent to consider the proposed 
model carefully before arriving ata final 
decision. The managers of the Vienna 
Exhibition, with a laudable desire to study 
the peculiarities of the American educa- 
tional system, desire rather to know what 
we teach and how we teach it than to see 
the style of house in which the teaching 
isdone. The first two elements are essen- 
tial ; the latter may be described on paper 
as accurately as in planks and carpenter’s 
fittings. 

A good suggestion, bearing upon this 
subject, appears in the latest circular is- 
eued from the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. Commissioner Exton says 
that ‘no American exposition of educa- 
tional activity can be complete that is un- 
dertaken by officers of public systems 
alone. The universities, colleges and 
academies, the scientific and literary asso- 
ations, the publishers, the manufacturers of 
school furniture and apparatus, must all 





combine” An earnest eftort of this kind, 
in which all classes could unite, would 





give to the American School Department 
at Vienna a grand and distinctive character 
and not even a “‘ working model” of : 
style of school-house in this country, from 
the unpainted little rural barn to the 
spacious city grammar school and the 
stately college, would be regarded by for. 
eign eyes with the degree of interest which 
would attach to the tangible illustration of 


our methods of practiéal, every-day work. 
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STOMACH AND BRAIN. 

If it be truae—and we suppose it is—thg 
the stomach and the brain are so inter. 
related that the condition of one organ 
defines the state of the other, then the may 
who teaches us the proper laws of cookery 
must be regarded as a benefactor of his 
species. One of our leading literary jour. 
nals recently declared that more good food 
is worse wasted in this country than any. 
where else on earth, and the fact is ad. 
mitted by all who have had the oppor. 
tunity to break bread at European tables, 
It is a proverbial saying that a Frenchman 
will get three courses out of a bone, and 
the economies of the German are almost 
equally famous. The dense populations, 
the low wages and the distinctions of 
classes in Europe compel the people to 
make the most of what they possess, 
There is very little waste, and hardly any 
trace of the tendency tu dyspepsia which 
is so peculiar to Americans; and human 
life is longer and happier in conseq . 
Our people, bent upon getting through the 
world in a hurry, and generally careless of 
their diet, might learn something from the 
Englishman, the Frenchman and the Ger. 
man, and even from the stolid Indian of 
the Far West. Better methods of cooking, 
less haste in eating, and smaller consump. 
tion of unwholesome articles of food, 
would not only lengthen the average term 
of life in this country, but also, by giving 
the American stomach better treatment 
than it now receives, improve the quality 
of the American brain. We therefore wel- 
come the anti-dyspeptic cook as one of the 
most useful of our public instructors. 
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ATTENTION is called to the advertice- 
ment, in another column, of the New York 
School Teachers’ Association meeting. 





HUMANITY IN SCHOOLS. 


BY THOMAS HUNTER, A. M. 











A cry has gone forth that the public 
schools of this city have been injured by the 
abolition of corporal punishment. If this be 
true, the soover the rod is restored the better. 
A searching investigation should be instituted 
by the proper authority to ascertain all the 
facts in the case. A committee might be ap- 
pointed to consist of one “ moral suasionist,” 
one advocate of whipping, and one, if possibl 
not committed to either side. The evidence o 
teachers and ~~ of all classes could be care- 
fully taken, sifted and weighed; the testimony 
of superintendents and school officers would 
be invaluable. The report of the com- 
mittee would have great influence not only 
in the city, but throughout the country. 
It would serve in a great degree to 
settle the public mind sin relation to a ques 
tion of great ay ee a very difficult 
question whether the morals of children are im- 
proved or injured by physical punishments in- 
flicted by persons other than their parents. 

This question as to the necessity of corporal 
punishment in schools should be coolly, kindly 
and deliberately debated by teachers. Muck 

‘ood might be evolved from the discussion. 
ndeed, it is their duty to examine both sides 
of the subject, instead of remuining as they are 
now, in many instances, the blind and preju- 
diced advocates of either extreme. Truth is 
elicited by attrition of minds; and many methods 
of 1 rn ht discipline might be ex- 
lained which would have a most beneficial in- 
—_ on the whole system of public educa 

on. 

It is, tionably, a sad tary on 
the boasted civilization of the age when in 
struction and flogging must march hand in 
hand through the same school-room. But is 
corporal punishment <p Agee May not 
teachers be mistaken? Let us calmly weigh & 
few facts. Three or four hundred yeaas ago 
lords and dukes insisted that white villains be- 
longing to their estates must be frequently 
flogged, in order to maintain law and disci- 
wy Officers in the army and navy declared 

at the “cat” was absolutely indisp bl 
When whipping was abolished in the American 
navy the cap and d imed 
with a loud voice that Congress might as well 
split up the men-of-war and convert them into 
firewoo: planters of the South stoutly 
maintained the fact that negroes could 
only be kept in subjection by means of liberal 
castigations. And yet, in some unaccountable 
manner, the yoy © England, the army and 
the navy and the Southern planters, have all 
managed to survive the legal abolition of phys 
ical punishment. The English noble is as se- 
cure to-day in his person and property as he 
was four hundred years ago. The army under 
Const, ood the navy under Farragut, showed 
no of discipline or efficiency. The white 

tleman of the South is as safe to-day as 
was twelve years ago. These advocates of 
flogging were ali, doubtless, perfectly hon- 

est in their opinions; but they were 
Bay find © little State «i hwy A 4 

finds necessary to e 
ings whole community by sub- 
to the degra- 
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a agent. Many now hon- 
or for the restoration of the rod, but 

i or in vain ; for they, being inter- 
not the best judges of its necessity. | 
e ls are really suffering, an investiga- 
tion should be immediately held. The facts, 
however, will warrant the statement that the 
injury alluded to exists only in the imagination 
those who deem it a wrong to be deprived of 
the power to whip. It is a very convenient 
gcapegoat for ali the shortcomings of a school | 

to say to inquisitive and sharp-witted superin- 
tendents, os told you so; we cannot maintain | 
good discipline without the use of the ratan.” | 
Maria Hdgeworth somewhere mentions the | 
custom that used to prevail in Scotland, accord- 
ing to which if a farrier injured the hoof of a 
horse by driving in a nail too far or in the 
wrong place, he was compelled to supply the 
owner With another horse until the injured 
animal was cured, or in case the injury was 
ent to indemnify, the owner in full. If 

0 much was exacted for bungling with a brute, 
how much more ought to be demanded for in- 
jury done to the moral nature of a child by a 
careless or unskiliful teacher! Does not cor- 
punishment evolve all the baser passions 
of human nature? Does it not arouse feelings | 
of anger and revenge? Can you really con- | 


pe 


& 


yince & ry ! of twelve that you (a comparative | y,, 
er) flo; 


him for his good? Can this boy | 
- the justice of the punishment? Or, for | 


that matter, in a school of three hundred, can | 
the principal possibly admunister corporal chas- 
tisement with any degree of justice? He may 


try to be just ; but it isa physical impossibility. 
Two boys commit precisely the same offence ; 
they have sustained about the same reputation | 
in school; the principal must give each the | 
game amount of whipping, or the scholars | 
will certainly conclude that he is unjust | 
and despise him accordingly. One may be | 
dark complexionec, with a strongly-marked | 
bilious temperament, and a cuticle so thick that 
beneath it the blood is seldom seen on his 
cheek. This boy will take his six blows on the 
hand and scarcely suffer a particle. The other 
delinquent is fair, with a nervous sanguineous } 
temperament and @ cuticle not half as thick as | 
his companion in trouble. The six blows on the 
hand to this “thin-skinned” lad are ay 
terrible. He winces under the pain and writhes 
inagony. The nerves are so near the surface 
¢hat the suffering is excruciating. If the prin- 
cipal understands the simplest laws of physiol- | 
ogy he must know that the punishment in- | 
flicted, although appeety just, is really un- | 
just. He must teel it in his conscience. This is | 
no far-fetched fancy sketch ; it is the result of 
many years’ experience in the school-room. 

The greatest amount of punishment is 
caused by the incapacity of the teacher, and 
by infirmities of temper which evolve disorder 
among the scholars. A properly qualified in- 
structor has had aclass, say for three months, 
and there has not been asingle instance of in- 
subordination, not a soli boy has been re- 
ported to the principal. The reports are all 
good, and there is general satisfaction. But 
some teacher leaves, and there is promotion 
throughout the school. A new and inex- 
perienced teacher is placed over the class in 
question, and immediately she elicits opposi- 
sition, anger, revenge and an intense desire on 
the part of the pupils to make all the trouble 

ble. Under a qualified teacher these same 

were pronou good in their conduct. 
Why are they now bad? What caused the sud- 
den change? Is the principal justified in 
whipping to sustain an incompetent person in a 
position until she has blundered into the tact 
and ability to govern? To whip under such 

i it is absolute and cruel tyranny, 
sufficient to arouse all that is evil and vindic- 
tive in human nature. ; 

The natural condition of a child is intense 
activity. God gave him splendid nerves; and 
they irresistibly impel him to jump, to run, to 
move, to twist, to tumble about. And when we 
4nd a child of this stamp we may be sure that 
he is bright and healthy; but, on the other 
hand, when we find a child inclined to mope in 
acorner, or even to sit stili, be sure that that 
child is sick, and send straightway for a doc- 
tor. His nerves and brain are in an abnormal 
condition. Now, let us imagine a class of fifty 
boys, averaging eleven years of age, with all 
this healthy nervous excitability. A new and 
inexperienced teacher is placed in charge, or a 
teacher who has been trained to the idea that 
absolute stiliness—the very stillness of the 
grave—is the sine qua non of good 
government. The first thing she does 
is to cry “order,” and “order” is 
eaforced. ‘“ Hands behind,” “ hands in 
front,” “arms folded,” “eyes on _ the | 
clock.” vast amount of “ordering,” | 
but very little teaching. When in “ proper” | 
position (which, by the way, is not unfrequent- 
ty highly improper, as it may lead to contraction 
of the chest, and rounding of the shoulders) 
the iesson begins, and woe to the child that 
moves his hand or foot. There may be an ir- 
resistible desire just to touch his nose or eye- 
brows, for the nervous itching is dreadful, and 
created, in fact, by the unnatural constraint. 
Atlast he must move or go crazy, and down 
goes his name for disorder. Again and again 
this sort of thing is repeated, until the high- 
spirited child says: “‘ There’s no use in trying 
to be good.” All this is bad enough ; but how 
infinitely worse, if whipped by the principal for 
obeying the very “law of his being. And the 
child instinctively feels that the whole thing is 
utterly unjust. His companion near him may 
be a dull, stapid, unhealtuy, scrofulous, phieg- 
matic boy who could sit for hours without mov- 
ing; and b he is unwhol ly still he is 
commended and rewarded. 

But let a real teacher take charge of the class, 
one whose voice and manner attract attention. 
The moment she saya “Childrev,I intend to 
give you a lesson to-day on China,” there is 
eager attention. “But first I want to hear 
everything you have to tell about that country 
before I tell you what you do not know. I want 
some boy to tell me something about China.” 
+ hay 8 oe nareene bey fe qussring in 

; right eye sparkling wi er 
intelligence ; his lithe doom totastines with life: 
his active brain is at work in a healthy way ; he 
no res to scratch his nose or his eye- 
brow, or to twist his arms and kick out his feet ; 
he wants to please his teacher ; he wishes to an- 
wer her mestion. And when permission is 

im to speak he evinces a wonderfui 
of tea and rice, and Chinese junks 
; Of cities and rivers, picked no- 
knows how or where. All this time the so- 

” boy has sat as still asa mummy, 
tening to what gives him little inter- 
Attention and order should never be de- 
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In Act passed A) 
amended by the Act a! April 18, te chapter 574, 
I hereby appoint the wing persons to be Inspectors 
of Common Sch for the fuli term of three years, 
from and after the first day of January next; each to 
respectively succeed the Inspector, whose term of 
office then expires by limitation, viz. : 

Second District—Atexanper 8. Huyrex, Surgeon, 
352 Broome street. 

Third District—Gzorer H. Mackay, Lawyer, London 


Terrace. 
Fourth District—Wu1iau W Lyon, Real Estate, 112 


venue U. 
Fifth Distriect—Ricuarp C. Fettows, Lawyer, 55 
West 25th street (re-appointment). 

Sixth Distriet—ALexanpeR Witper, Journalist, No. 
222 West 34th street. 
*Seventh District—Joun J. Stvciare, Publisher, 115 


West 49th street. 
A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor, etc. 


Mayor's Orrice, New Yor«, Dec. 10, 1872, 
To the Honorable the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Instruction : 


In pursuance of the Act goat April 18, 1871, chap- 
ter 574, and of its command to app oat within twenty 
days before the expiration of term of outgoing Trus- 
tees, I hereby appoint the following persons to be 


Misses Mitchels, McDonough, A. Bulkley, E. 
Cole and Friend. ~ 

After discussion, it was voted that the Asso- 
ciation should every year offer to the highest 
class in the Normal College a gold m: for 
proficiency in Physics, and sixty dollars were 
appropriated for the present year. After re- 
ceiving the report of the Treasurer, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned until the special meeting iu 
April, when the revised constitutiou will be 
considered. 





Tae Hotmays.—The New York city schools 
will be closed December 24, 1872, to January 6, 
1873. The evening schools will be closed on the 
evening of the 24th inst. 





————————— 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 








Trustees of Common Schools for the full term of five 
years, from and after the Ist day of January next; 
each to respectively guceeed the Trustee whose term 
of office then expires by limitation, viz. , 

First Ward—Geo, Cuomas D. Jouns Engineer, 
vens House. Broadway. 

Second Ward—Jzremiau Corne, Merchant, 206 Front 
street (re-appointment). | 

Third Ward—Taomas Wx. Kyox, Journalist, Astor | 
| 


Bte- | 


use. 
Fourth Ward—Moras Frrepsam, U. 8 Assessor, 59 
Madison street. 

Fitth Ward—Jacos Lawau, Merchant, 60 North 
Moore street. 

Sixth Ward—Terence Foret, Merchant, 53 Mulberry 
street (re-a intment). | 
Seventh Ward—Witiiam Garpyer, [ron Importer, 

272 East Broadway. 
Eighth Ward—FPrancrs Fest, Physician, 236 Hudson 
street (re-appointment). | 
Nioth Ward—Anprew J. Marurwsoy, Lawyer, 647 | 
Hudson street (re-appointment). | 
Tenth Ward—CuauLes Gavsmans, Express, 131 El- | 


ridge street. 

Eleventh Ward—Armovr C, ANDERSON, Lawyer, 708 
Sixth street (re-appointment). 

Twelfth Ward-Davio H. Kwarr, Builder, 105th 
street and 10th avenue (re-appointment). 

_Thirteenth Ward—Freo«xick Gexuayy, Furniture, 
76 Clinton street (re-appointm: nt). 

Produce, 163 | 


Fourteenth Ward—Hennr Manon, 
Hester street (re- Spcatneem. 
Fifteenth Ward—Epwaxp Scuett, Banker, 53 Clin- 
ton place \ogresiatment), | 
Sixteenth Ward—Joun Hows, Physician, 311 West | 
7th street (re-appointment). | 
Eighteenth Ward—James W. Genanp, Jr., Lawyer, | 
10 Gramercy Park. | 
Nineteenth Ward—Cuartes E. Loew, County Clerk, | 
141 East 56th street. | 
Twentieth Ward—Joun H. Trgtsax, Merchant, 501 | 
West 36th street. 
werty-firet Ward—Wituiam C. Wuartvey, Lawyer, 
74 Park avenue, 
Twenty-second Ward—Jamuas R. Cumuve, Lawyer, 204 
West 43d street. 


| 





| 
* Since this appointment was made, we understand 
that Mr. Sinclair has dechned it. 





Tue Exveventa Warp Boarp.—At a regular 
meeting of the Board of School Trustees of the 
Eleventh Ward, held November 1, 1872, the fol- 
| preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

“ Whereas, This board has received with re- 
gret the resignation of our late associate Trus- 
tee, Richard J. O'Sullivan, M. D., after long 
and faithful service, therefore be it 

** Resolved, That this board tender to Richard 
J. O'Sullivan, M. D., their best wishes for his 
future welfare and happiness. 

“ We congratulate the Department of Public 
Instruction on securing the services of so able 
and competent a gentleman to fill the arduous 
and responsible position of Sanitary Superin- 
tendent of said department. 

“Josera Koc, “A, OC, ANDERSON, 

*“ Epwarp Mresrinc, ‘“ Harvey H. Woops, 

“JosEerH WANGLER, “ AnpREW MILLs.” 





Prary Scuoor No. 13.—This school, under 
the principalship of Miss M. Louisa me, on 
Wednesday morning last had some very inter- 
esting exercises, the occasion being the distri- | 
bution of semi-annual certificates to about 150 | 
scholars. The attendance of scholars was very 
large, and the parents of the children, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, were | 
present in large numbers. The Board of Trus- | 
tees of the Ninth Ward were present on the 
platform. The following was the programme: 

Reading of the Scriptures. 
Chant—‘‘ The Lora’s Prayer.” 
Chorus— By Ceol Siloam’s Shady Rill,” 
Chorus—* The Birdic’s Ball.” 
Solo—“ Now I Lay me Down to Sleep.” 
Chorus—"' The Sleigh Ride.” 
Duet—* Welcome to Pa.” 
Chorus—** Little Nell.” 

Calisthenics. 

Solo— Sweet Spiri: Hear my Prayer.” 
Chorus— The Bobolink.” 
Solu—* Coming Through the Rye.” 
Chorus—“ The Little Ones at Home.” 
Solo— Uf I Coulda’'t, how Could Ir 
Chorus—Christmas Carol—“ Ring Merry Bells.” 
Bo : 9 


lo—** Charity. 








Certificates, 
Chant—* Abide with me.” 
Prrwary Scuoot No. $1.—The distribution | 
of semi-annual certificates at the school on 
Wednesday last, was witnessed by many visitors | 
who expressed their admiration of the conduct | 
of the school, Miss E. F. Holly, the principal, 
won laurels, which she was weil entitled to, for 
making her school so perfect in study and dis- 
cipline, 








Normat Cottece ALumne.—The Associate 
Alumnw of the Normal College of New York, 
held a meeting at the Normal College on Satar- 
day, December 7, at 2 P. m., at which about 
eighty members were present. 

i the absence of the President, Miss Dey, 
who is studying at Elmira College, the Vice- 
President, Miss Conant, took the chair. After 
the roll-call the Vice-President stated the main 
points of the Constitution for the benefit of the 
new members present. The Secretary read a 
number of proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, fixing a stated time for the payment 
of the annual dues, and providing for the or- 
ganization of standing committees on litera- 
ture, music and drama; each committee to be 

posed of five b the Chairman only 
to be elected by ballot. After discussion, the 
the various amendments were unanimously 
adopted. The Ch.:irman of the Executive Com- 
mittee read her re and in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Executive Committee, a 
committee to repdt a motto for the associa- 
tion, composed of Misses Clapp, Merrill and 
wer, and a committee to revise the Constita- 
tion, comprising Misses E. Cole, E. Demarest 
and Cornell, were e i ; ‘ 

After the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee had been received, the election of officers 
tor the ensuing year was held, which resulted 


as ws : 
President, Miss E. Ida Conant. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Lillie C. Cornell. Recording Secre- 
Vanderbilt. Co: nd- 





Facts Fork THE Lapres.—Mrs. Mary 
Sanders, Jersey City, N. J., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
since 1863 constantly, on all kinds of sew- 


| ing, without repairs, and broken but one 


needie (accidentally) ; would not sell it for 
$1,000 if she could not get another. Sce 
new improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. 


—Parties desiring to purchase holiday 
goods will find a targe variety at Jones’ 
stationery bazaar, 152 Sixth avenue. All 
the latest novelties, gentlemen's cigar sets, 
ladies companions, perlumery soaps and 
fancy goods in general. 


—Now that the holidays are so near, the 
best amusement for old folks and young 
folks is the circus. Barnum’s Circus and 


| Menagerie, in Fourteenth street, is the ne 


plus ultra of amusements. 


—Dress coats for balls, etc., for sale and 
tohire. Fine clothing, Broadway misfits, 
etc.,4 per cent. less than original cost ; 
cheap durable working clothes tur men and 
boys, every style; overcoats for men and 
boys, $5 to $25; pea-jackets, $4.50 to $12; 
suits, $5 to $30. A large lot of odds and 
ends, and goods slightly soiled, will be 
sold cheap enough to suit everybody. No 
trouble to show goods. Purchases not 
proving satisfactory will be cheerfully ex- 
changed or the money refunded if desired. 
Shea, the clothier, 427 Broome street, one 
block east of Broadway, New } ork. 


STaMMERING.—Mr. Oliver, of London, 
England, at 65 Irving Place. Testimonials 
and certified under seal of United States 
Consul, St. John, N. B. One to three visits 
sufficient. Mr. Oliver returns to London 
early in December. 


—The Girard College of Music, under 
the management of lady professors, is fast 
becoming popular with our school teach- 
ers. Private instructions given at $10 per 
quarter. They also sell pianos on install- 
ments. 


—We would call the attention of our 
lady readers to the advertisement of the 
Novelty Clothes Wringer. It is truly a 
labor-saving machine. 


Water C. Lyman, Elocutionist, 27 
Union Square (west).—A new, thorough 
and practical system of vocal and physical 
training, fer thy uses of reading, recitation 
and oratory. Send for circular. 


—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 

‘rmanent and painless cure for both. 

housands cured. Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 


Wants.—Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novelties in Rubber Goods. Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars, terms, &c., 
address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care Good 
year’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones street, 
New York. 





Hold this blank space up to the light, and 


you will get an answer to the puzzle on the 
other side. It will be seen that it is the fac- 
simile of the signature of the great American 
journalist, recently deceased. 


Beware or CouNnTERFEITS.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
tor painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


“Teera.”—The New York Dental As- 
sociation, 956 Broadway, corner Twenty- 
third street, manxged by Drs. Hasbrouck 
and Howland, make a specialty of extract- 
ing teeth by the use of laughing gas. Dr. 
Hasbrouck op rated nearly three years for 
Cclton Dental Association. 

—Work given out at advanced prices to 
pay for first-class sewing machines on in- 
stalments. Instruction free. D. P. Pond 
& Co., 142 Eust Eighth street, and 21 Astor 
place. 

—A cold is often thought to be a too tri- 
fling matter to claim attention till it gts 
such a hold on the lungs as to impert| the 
life; then, and not until then, do many 
t ink seriously of relief, when it comes too 
late. What foolish negligence when a 40c. 
bottle of Delmonico Litde’s Syrup Pectoral 





Miss Carrie C. 
Ho A, Miss M. Augusta Requa. 


will give relief. 


‘eution, but also in respect 








take pleasure in announcing to Teachers and to mem- 
bers of Schoo! ‘“ommittees, that new and improved 
editions of these popu! and widely-used Grammars, 
edited by Henry Kiddie, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City. have just been published. 
Mr. Kiddie has revised the books thoroughly, particu 
larly the department of Sentential Analysis. He has 
also incorporated a COURSE OF ORAL INSTKUCTION, 
which it is thought will add greatly to the value or 
these deservedly favored School Books. The prices 
will be the same as heretofore, viz. 
Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar, 
. 
Brown's Institutes of English Grammar, 81. 
The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very cen- 
erally admitted, and notwithstandiag the multitude 
of Schoo) Grammars which have come in competition 
with them, they have steadily advanced iu public 
favor. 
nition, fullness of illustration and comprehensiver 
of plana, they stand unnvaled; and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States than 
any other works on the sabject. 
Brown’. (irammar of Enalis 
Over 1,000 pages, royal 8vo. Price 
The Grammar of English Grammars is an invaluable 
book of reference, and every scholar should have a 
copy in his library. No teacher can afford to be witt 
out it, and it should be placed by the side of Webster 
and Worcester in every school. 
W. W. & Co, would alse cal! attention to the follow- 





(rammars. 
25. 


ing valuable works published by them, viz. : 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. l2mo. Puily 
INustrated. Price, Sde. 





Lambert’s Higher Physiclocy. 12mo. Many 
new complete Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

These works are written upon a new plan, and are 
profusely itlustrated by hundreds of fine wood en 
gravings, and the larger book by thirty-one additional 
tull-page plates on tinted paper, containing very many 
figures. 

ce” VERY FAVORABLE TERMS FOR INTRODUC 
TION Address, 

Ww". WooD & Co., 


27 Great Jones street, New York. 


NEW EBDUCA!'IONAL WORKS. 
BY WOODWARD AND CATES, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHRONOLOGY, Historical and 
Biograpbical, Comprising the Dates of all the great 
Events of History, including ‘Treaties, Alliances. 
Wars, Rattles, ete.; Incidents in the Lives of Emi 
nent Men and Works, Scientific and Geograpbical 
Discoveries, Mechanica) Inventions, and Sevcial, Do 
mestic and Economical Improvements. By 3B. B. 
Weodward, B.A, late Librarian te Queen Victoria, 
and W.L. BR. Cates, Editor of “ The Dictionary o' 
General Biography.” One thick volume, crown tvo, 
of 1,496 pages, 3,000 cols. brevier. Cloth, $15; Sheep, 

S18. 


UNDERWOOD 'S ANERICAN AUTHORS, 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Intended 
for the Use of High Schools as well as a Compa: 
and Guide for Private Students and for Gex 






ra 

Readers. (American Authors.) By Francis H. Un 

derwood, A.M. Crowntvo cloth. Price, $2.50, 

Mr. Underwood's “ Handbook of Knglish Literature 
(Pritish Authors), to which this is a companion vol 
ume, has been received with great favor by al) inter 
ested in the cause of education as well as the press. 


The preseut volume has been prepared with equal 


care. 

THE STUDENT'S BACON, 

BACON'S ESSAYS, with Annotations by Archbishop 
Whately. New edition. This 
Preface. Notes and Glossarial ladex, by F. F. Heard, 
Esq., of the Boston Bar. 641 pp. Student's edition 
post fvo, $2.58. 

Au admirable edition of this standard work. 
* Multum in parvo.” 
PENS AND TYPES; or, 
By Benjamin Drew 0. 
** Not only usefal, but really entertaining, which one 
would not expect fom its subject.” — Worcester Spy. 
** 4dmiradle both in quolity and va iety.” 
LATIN SCHOOL SERIES OF TEXT-BOUKS. Selec 


Hints and ‘Helps to Writers. 
SO. 


tions from the Latin Classic Authors By Francis | 


Gardner, Head Master, A. M. Gay and A. H. Buck, 
Masters of the Bosten Latin Scliool 1. Phad-us, 
Justin, Nepos, with Notes and Vocabulary. itmo, 
cloth. 61.25. 
Sold by all booksellers and vewsdealers, and sent by 
mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPAKD, tublishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post 
paid, at Catalogue prices. 


In perspicuous arrangement. accuracy of defi- | 


edition contains a | 


Yerk City. 
I, Harvey's Elementary Grammar. 

II., Harvey’s Practical G-ammar. 

PRACTICAL! CONCISE! THOROUGH! 

These treat are based upon the doctrine that 
accuracy and factiity in the use of spoken 
and written language are the ends to be 
attained by the atady of grammar. 

They present the best of all modern methods of 
language culture. 

No discussions of mere theories. 

Not encumbered by leagthy notes, observations and 
exceptions, 

A modern practice! working system. 

Clear and attractive typography. 








Specia) attention given to the correction of common 
errors of speech. 

More than 5,000 exercises in Construction, 
Analysis, Parsing and the Correction of False 
Syntax. 

The numerous exercises in construction of sentences 
render these grammars valuable in teaching 
composition. 


HARVEY’s ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 


Mode! oral lessons, 
| Ideas before detinitions and rules 
| A term is never detined nor a principle stated with 
out first preparing the mind to grasp ils weaatug. 
| These notable features and the many pleasant exer- 


cises make the subject aftttactive te young 
pupils. 

A correct use of the tanguaec in ordioary 
conversation ts taught trom the very begin- 
nina. 

These Grammars do not embody a new experiment. 
They have been thoroughly tested threugbeut the 


United States, and have been in every case heartily 


approved 

Their practical value is completely est sblished by 
the wonderful favor extended them by the educa- 
tional public, 

They have been adopted for use in TWELVE 
ENTIRE STATES, and in more than FOUR 
BUNDRED CITIES AND TOWNS besides. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


28 BOND STREET. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 
NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


BY T. B. PERKINS, 
ALFRED TAYLOR, PROP. ©, 





REV 
| 
| The Rest Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
| Academves, Seminaries, ete., 


W. SANDERS. 


containing 

SONGS POR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING, 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 

SONGS POR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE, 

BONGS POR JOY OR SORROW 

STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS. 





The Elementary Department 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with 
out cecupsiug too much space, 





176 pages handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards, 


(# Send 40 cents for a copy and examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wm. B. Bradbury.) 

405 BROOME &T., NEW YORK, 
! 4 WABASH AY 


| 
| Price 40c. $35 per hundred, 


CHICAGO 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 


Manual for the in 


strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 


illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries 


The Stellar Tellurian is 
unrivaled, not only in re 
spect to tte mechanical exe- 


to the range of difficult top 
ies, which it makes periect 
ly simple. Among these 
may be named: the 
conditions necessary to 
eclipees, side 
nodic motion, precession of 
the equinoxes, ete. By 
turning the crank the earth 
is made to taro on ite axis 
avd revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the sizas and constellations 
of the Zodiac. while the 
sun's vertical aud most 
oblique rays automatically 
draw the zones upon the | 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meauwhile, performing ite 
monthly elliptical and in- 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall wap, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represeat 
ing the wi 
tually appe y 
enables the pupil to trace 
the constellations upon the 
charts, 



















Teachers and men of smence generally have universslly expressed their approval and wouder at the beauty 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


NEW SERIES OF | 


DRAWING-BOOKS 


By Prof. HERMANN KEUSI, of the Oswego Normal School, 


INVENTIVE DRAWING (SYNTHETIC SERIES) 
NOW READY. 





The Synthetic Series is calculated for Primary Schools. 
for the development of a course of exercises, ia which the pupil 
lostead of copyiaz them, thus avoiding the monotony aud weari 

to 


This series is 


be followed by three others, adapted respectively to intermediate 


The manual for teachers contains full directions 

s coutiaually called apoa to invent forma 

of the usual primery lessona, 

senior, and high 
teachers 








echoola. The mannals for teachers will contain directions for teachi - os speciic and miaute, that 


unacquainted with drawing may successfully jatroduce them tate schoo: 


Teacher's Manual ......... 
Drawing Books (4 Nos.) 


GB Semple Copy of Seriea sent to Teachers on receipt gf $i. 


evseéudebudee 75 Cts, 
cesesceseeO Ota, Bach, 
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, 
Boys’ aud Girls’ Department. 


THE LITTLE NEWSBOY. 


9 
pa Ne éark + as eepecnet street 
itter $ 
Eyes sirep) a tfred—he's worked all the day, 
For poor iittle bhie has no time to play. 


Giadly he'd hie to bis snug little bed, 
But the children at bones would be crying for 


bread ; 
And Robbie must sell all bis papers to-night, 
Or the children will be in a sorrowtu! pligat. 


Poor Robbie's no father to work for him now: 

And that is why Robbie ie out in the snow; 

And his dear mother sighs, as she rays with a tear, 

~ What a pitiful night, would that Robbie were 
here. 





Then she throws down her work, and she opens the 


oor, 
She bas opened it certainly five 'imes before ; 
And she cries, * Ah! he's coming, I hear the gla 


sour 

That my Sear Robbie sings as he trudges along.” 

And Robbie spreads out his herdly-earned store 

Of pennics—oh! Robbie, I wish they were more— 

An Bs sags, “Mother, dear, I think I've done 
we ‘4 

Every one of my papers this cold night to sell.” 

Then his mother—her heart is too full to speak— 

Kirses poor little Robbie upon his cold cheek; 
thanks the great God, though of much she’s 
bereft, . 

That her good littie Robbie at least has been left. 


Dear child, sitting warm by your fire to-sight, 
While the snow kiog is out in his garments of 
white, 
Thank the God of all comfort, of light and of joy, 
That you are not Robbie, the little newsboy. 
E. B. Cureszsorovoen, 


PAUL HAMPTON’S GOOD FORTUNE. 





BY E. ANDERTON. 


**Oh, Paul! don’t you wish we were rich, like 
the family at Hill Lodge, and that papa could 
drive to town every day in his carriage as Mr. 
Rivers does? and there's Julian, too, only your 
age, rides a horse now—he might have given 
you his little pony, it was very mean to sell it.” 

“Sister, let us be thankful that our father is 
able to walk, and not a like Mr. Rivers ; 
but do you believe that 1, who am taller than 
Julian, would ride that little pony? A pretty 
figure I should cut with my long legs almost 
touching the ground.” 

“Ah, but sometimes I cannot help wishing we 
were rich,” and Dora Hampton sighed, as she 
glanced down at her faded calico dress. 

“Have courage and patience,’ little Sis; I 

soon to get a place and earn some money, 
then, when I grow to be a man, you are to be 
my little housekeeper. But here comes Julian, 
riding ata full gallop down the hill ; what brings 
him, f wonder, for we have not been very good 
friends of late ?” 

“Hallo, there!” cried Julian, “Hold my 
horse while I come in fora few minutes.” Again 
he ted the in a louder tone. 

‘Who are you calling to, Master Rivers?” 
**To you, of course ; you don’t keep a groom, 

eee,” 





We do not, sir, neither am I one; so when 
you condescend to ride down into the valley, 
attend to your horse yourself.” 

Dora watched Julian as he alighted and tied 
his horse to the garden gate. He was hand- 
somely dressed in a velvet suit, with riding 

loves, and dainty, little, well-fitting boots ; but 
fre looked pale and sickly, for his appetite was 
pampered with rich, unwholesome food, aud he 
was allowed to sit up until all hours of the 
night. Then she glanced toward her brother. 
What a contrast! With his dark, handsome 
eyes, and noble brow and cheek, browned by 
exposure to the sun ; even those coarse, home- 
made garments looked well upon his erect 
figure. ‘I'll never wish for riches any more,” 
thought Dora. 

“ Puff, puff!” exclaimed Julian ashe entered; 
** how smothering it isin this little room, with 
its low ceiling! Oh, Dora! I did not see you 
in that dark corner.” 

“Look you, sir!” cried Paul, indignantly, 
“this is my father’s dwelling, and as such, is 
sacred in my eyes. Stay without in future, and 
do not come here to insult us”. 

“ Excuse me, Paul, forI really didn’t intend 
to offend you,” and Julian held out his hand. 
“T came to ask if you would go to town with 
me; I want a new riding whip, and no end of 
things.” 

“Not in the dusty highway at your horse’s 
heels; but if you walk there by the meadow, 
and through the little wood, I don’t object, for 
I have some errands in town for mother.” 

“ Agreed, then; may I put up my horse some- 
where till we return?’ 

“Yes, in the old barn; there is plenty of 
straw and he will be quite safe there. I'll as- 
sist you now, Julian, and any time when you 
treat me as your equal, and drop putting on 


re. 

“Allright, Paul. But what shall I bring you 
from town, Dora,” and Julian rattled a handful 
of silver dollars in his pocket. 

“Nothing, thank you.” Dora Hampton was 
not a whit less proud than her brother. 

The two boys followed the narrow footpath 
through the meadow, though almost hidden 
from their sight by the long, waving grass 
Paul sometimes os to gather a few wil 
flowers, for the garden at Dale Cottage was not 
rich in floral ornaments. They did not wait to 
go round by the old bridge which spanned the 
little stream half a mile away, but, drawing off 
their shoes and stockings waded throuch the 
water, sitting awhile to rest on the other side, 
and planning a fishing excursion for a future 
day. Beyond the stream lay the little wood, 
and there Paul gathered the wild honey-suckle 
and the delicate fern to add to his bouquet, hid- 
ing it beneath the rushes at the water’s edge 
untal their return. 

The pleasant shady wood was passed, a wind- 
ing lane succeeded, from whence the church 
spires and lofty buildings of the town were 
visible. The two companions “soon reaching 
the wide suburb of the principal street, trav- 
ersed in all directions by many others. 

They visited one store. Paul made the hoase- 
hold purchases for his mother, and various 
others on Julian’s account, who soon disposed 
of ali his money. ‘“ And now,” he said, “I have 
not a red cent left.” 

“ howe my case,” cried Paul, “ with this 
difference, that I started out without any of my 
own. Hallo! what's this? Stop, stop, Jule.” 

The boy lifted something from beneath his 
feet; 1t was a pocket-book filled with notes, 
some ef a high value. 

“ How lucky!” exclaimed Julian, “just when 
our pockets were empty. Let’s go halves on 
the spot, or, :ather, hurry on into the lane, and 
there count our treasure.” 

“Our treasure,—You had passed by, and 
— not the finder, neither is it mine to di- 
vide.” 

“TI never heard such stupidness! Do you 





really intend to restore that pocket-book, if in- 
quired for? No one saw you pick it up.” 

“ Yes, One did, who sees all things; but I 
shall not count the money now ; be ther will 
do that when he comes home, and keep it until 
we hear of the owner.” 

“And that owner reward you with his 
thanks, or, perhaps, a m le five or ten 
dollar note.” 

“I shall rejoice to have earned that much 
honestly.” 

The walk home was far less pleasant to the 
two boys ; Julian all the way covenng a share of 
that newly-found treasure, and Paul grave and 
silent with the responsibility of his charge. 
They no longer hunted the brown squirrel, nor 
paused to watch the fishleaping to the surface 
as the sunbeams danced — the water, nor 

lucked the wild-flower in their path—even the 
en bouquet was forgotten—butithey hurried 
on to the cottage, where Julian, uttering a hasty 
“ age mounted his horse and away. 
r. Hampton held a situation as clerk in an 
office in the town ; he always went there early 
bunt iy Bm morning Paul accompanied 
him. ey bought a paper, eagerly scannin 
the advertisements oan the head of “ Lost,’, 
and with a wildly beating heart, Paul read 
aloud, ‘* $200 Reward,” then followed a descri 
tion of the pocket-book and its contents. ! 
He was breathless with excitement. 

“This appears to be the property of Owen 
Wainright, one of our areas merchants,” said 
Mr. Hampton, ‘ you shall take it to him, my 
boy, relating how and where you found it.” 

t was not long before Paul returned, his 
handsome face glowing with pleasure. “ After 
inquiring my name, father,” said he, “ and your 
employment, Mr. Wainright asked what I should 
do with the reward? 1 answered give it all to 
father, for he will know best how to lay it out. 
So here it is, sir,” and Paul counted out ten $20 
bills. 

* And a real godsend it is, Paul.” 

“But stay—you have not heard all. Mr. 
Wainright seemed pleased {with my answer, 
and taking $25 more from the pocket-book gave 
it to me, also, saying, ‘ This, my honest boy, is 
for yourself.’ He next asked my age, and oh! 
father, 1 do believe my fortune is made, for I 
am to come again, bringing you with me, to- 
morrow morning, and he promises to give me 
then a ‘post of trust’ in_his warehouse ; and, 
father, on my way here, I met old Miss Elm- 
wood, who once had the school-house near our 
cottage, and she is going with mo to the dry 

oods store, to help me choose two pretty 
| meal for mother and Dora; and, dear father, 





try to get off with me after noon—we’ll go home 
together and have a real banquet together in 
honor of this good luck.” 

Mr. Hampton made a sign in token of assent, 
for at that moment he could not speak. 

Oh, what a happy evening that was! The 
little cottage in the valley resounded with the 
children’s songs and cheers, as Paul's “‘ ban- 
quet,” for so they called it, was partaken. I 
question if the great house upon the hill was 
half so joyful a place. 

It was wonderful what that $200 effected. It 
put a bright paper on little parlor walls, and a 
new carpet over the floor, so strewn with rose- 
buds and green leaves that one feared to crush 
them 7 walking on it. Trees and shrubs were 
planted in the garden, and flowers round the 
windows—oh, you would hardly know Dale Cot- 


6 now. 
“= Julian Rivers is convinced that it was a 
‘ar wiser, as well as more honorable course, to 
restore that money, for Panl advances 
year in his situation. 

And dear little Dora is so proud of her broth- 
er! She will now and then remember a highly 
important commission, and write him a note, 
sending it by some one going to town, merel, 
for the pleasure of — > direction, “‘ Pa 
Hampton, care of Owen Wainright, Esq.” 

‘* Here’s anotber letter from your sweetheart, 
Paul,” said a fellow clerk one day. 

**No, it’s from my own, dear little sis,” was 
Paul’s reply, “‘ but if I meet with such another 
true, kind girl for a sweetheart, also, I shall 
think myself a lucky fellow.” 

And so Paul keeps steadily upon his course. 
with every pect of fature t, and 
with the brightest hopes of growing up to a no- 
ble manhood, in spite of his humble begin- 
ning. His employer places the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and Dora is justly proud of her 
brother. They have both learned, on more 
than one occasion, the truth of the old maxim 
—Honesty is the best policy : for does not Paul 
owe all his bright _—— and ambitions to 
that one little act of restoring the lost pocket- 
book to its owner ? 


— 





HOLIDAY PRIZES. 

About this festive season of the year the 
young people are home on their winter vaca- 
tions, and as many of them may find some of 
the time pass heavily, we have decided to set 
before them a little work for their leisnre hours, 
and as this work is optional and pleasant, we 
pe ae it will, as always, be received with 

elight. 

First. To the person sending us the best 
original poem, we will present a handsome 
chromo, or one years subscription to the 
Scoot JournaL, the selection to be at the 
option of the winner. 

Second. To the person sending the best 
original prose composition, of not less than five 
hundred words in length, we will also present 
either a chromo or a year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Third. To the author of the best original 
parlor game we will give one of the prizes as 


above. 

Fourth. To the boy or girl sending the best 
origimal charade or other puzzle, we will give 
either one volume of Oliver Optic’s works, one 
volume “Illustrated Library of Wonders,” or 
one copy of Webster’s pocket dictionary. 

Fifth. To the boy or girl sending us the ear- 
liest and fullest set of answers to the puzzles in 
this week’s paper we will also give one of the 
prizes the same as for the fourth prize. 

In order that all our readers, both near and 
far, may havethe same opportunities to com- 
pete for the prizes, we have fixed upon Wednes- 
day, January 22, 1873, as the time when all com- 
— articles, etc., must be received. Now, 

ittle people, set to work, and let us have a 
large number of competitors, and good arti- 
cles, puzzles, etc. 

To the boy who secures 20 subscribers, a tool 
chest worth $10. 


THE FLYING ARROW. 

Indians are strange ple in many ways, and 
one of the strangest things about them is their 
power of following the slightest track left by 
man or beast, however lightly or carefully they 
may have trodden to avoid pursuit. 

There is a story told about a hunter, who, 
having killed a deer, cut off a joint of the veni- 
son and hang it on the highest nail in his wig- 
= or hut—a kind of tent all covered with 
SKIDS. 

Then he went off to collect dry leaves and 
sticks with which to kindle a fire, for of course 
no such things as coals were known to the 
“Flying Arrow,” as he was called, for these In- 

ve no real name, 





Lg =m he came back with well-filled arms; 
but, lo and behold! his fine — had vanished. 
He looked carefully about, but no sign of the 
thief was there; at | we should never have 
found any, had we looked ever so closely. 

But our Indian caught up his club, and away 
he went in pursuit straight through the forest. 
He had not gone long before he met a neigh- 
bor, who, seeing him going along with his eyes 
fixed — the ground, asked him what trail he 


was on 

“I seek,” said ‘ Flying Arrow,” “a little old 
man a" short gun. He is followed by a 
little with a stumpy, bushy tail. This man 
is a thief; he has entered my wigwam and 
stolen my venison. I will crush both him and 
his 7 
“ Why, brother,” answered the other, “I met 
such a man not far from here, and truly he car- 
ried venison on his shoulder ; but how couldst 
thou describe him so nearly, seeing thou wert 
away in the forest ?” 

“T am in haste,” said “ Flying Arrow,” ‘‘ but 
listen. I found a pile of stones under the hook 
where I left my venison; had the thief not 
been short, he would not have needed these to 
stand on. I knew be must be old for his foot- 
steps were close together ; and that he must be 
a white skin simply because the toes turned in, 
which, as trou knowest, an Indian's never do. 
Had his gun been long, its muzzle would have 
left no trace on the k of the tree, as this 
one had done, as it leaned against it. So, thou 
seest, brother, it was easy, after all, having 
eyes to describe the thief.” 

“But the cur, how couldst thou tell its size, 
even to the tail?” asked the other Indian, who 
was young as yet, and had not learnt the value 
of close observation. 

“Of what use would the eyes of ‘ Flying Ar- 
row’ be, had they not shown him at once that 
the dog’s feet were near together as he walked 
on the sand, and that the short bushy tail 
measured itself when he sat wagging it, watch- 
ing his master unhooking my dinner? But 
farewell, brother ; I must follow the trail, or I 
shall be too late to rescue my venison.” 


A SHADOW PICTURE. 





We present our readers this week with the 
second of our series of shadow pictures, the 
first of which, representing that energetic 
School Commissioner, Samuel A. Lewis, ap- 
peared in the Scnoot JouRNAL some wee! 
ago. For the benefit of any of our readers who 
may have failed to peruse the directions accom- 
panying that engraving, we will briefly repeat 


em : 

Cut out all the black portions of the picture 
with a sharp penknife or fine scissors, being 
careful to leave every bit of the white intact. 
When this is done, hold the picture between a 
single light and the white wall, and there will 
be presented upon the wall a distinct picture, 
in shadow, of the Saviour. The effect may be 
greatly improved by cutting the picture out of 
the paper, with a wide margin, and then past- 
ing it upon a fine sheet of paste-board. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 


No. 1,—ENIGMAS. 
w ‘s{'3 a dangerous, useful thing, 
ith neither head, nor tail, nor wing ; 
It oft has made the rich man poor, 
And robbed him of his precious store. 


My secon/l’s wheresoe’er you be, 
At home, abroad, on land, on sea, 
Around my whole on Christmas eve, 
We love the ghastly tale to weave. 
J. D. D. 
NO. 2.—LETTER PUZZLE. 
Put down two A’s, two F's, five D's ; 
Then two R's, five N’s and six E's ; 
Of I's take five, which please indite ; 
And for an end, an 8 just write. 
Fay months and years have by us rolled, 
This maxim’s truth yet still is told. H.N. 


A PUZZLE SIGNATURE. 


SSrjQ 9>t9)) 


NO. 3.—ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

1, Find a number which when multiplied by 
— becomes as much above 30 as it is now be- 
ow it. 

2. A farmer has two flocks of sheep, each 
containing the same number. From one of 
these he sells 39, and from the other 93; and 
finds just twice as many remaining in one flock 
as in the other. How many sheep did each 


flock originally contain ? A. L. Howarp. 
_ No, 4,—ENIGMA, 
The letters which com my whole 


A number sacred is in Hebrew scroll ; 

My first and sixth with loving lip 

Old maids and babbling gossips sip. 

My one, two, three and six exemplities 

A kind of wrong ‘vell known to legal eyes ; 

My three, two, one describe the common lot 
Of ail who live and breathe, and then are not; 
A single plant, or flower, or shrub, or tree 
Without my three, two, four, seven could not 


be > 
My five and two a little word tell, 
Without it we couldn’t get along very well ; 
My first two and my last two are the same, 
You, surely, now can say my name, 
No. 5.—DECAPITATIONS, 

1. 
Whole, an idea or thought you'll find ; 
Take away the head, it can chain and bind. 

i. 


Intact, a thi this will name ; 
And, beheaded, a fraud or theft —_ ~ 
ELLE. 





NO. 6.—OHABADE. 
1. My iron jaws are used to d 
The daily food for all mankind ; 
2. I’m always dreaded by the poor, 
From me no gation is secure. 
8. He who has me in his hand 
Has all secrets at command. 
Whole—If you'd know my meaning best, 
Go search me’mong the cities west. 
NO. 7,—REBUS. 





ANSWERS TO a IN JOURNAL 
NO. 98. 


No. 1.—Bar-clay. 

No, 2.—I. 5§+.5. II. The oranges were sold 
at the rate ef 12 cents a dozen, and the odd 
ones at the rate of 3 cents each. The first boy, 
accordingly, sold 4 doz. for six cents, and five 
which he had left for 15 cents—in all 21 cents. 
The second sold one dozen for 12 cents; and 
three which he had left for nine cents; and 
the third sold 14 dozen for 18 cents and one for 
3 cents. 

No. 3.—I. Rose, oral, sail, Ella. II. Drove, 


,| raven, overt, verse, 


enter. 
No. 4.—1. Able, Bale. 2. Ruth, hurt. 3. Lima, 
mail. 4. Fare, fear. 5. » lair. 
No. 5.1. Marriot. 2. Wallace. 3. Haydn. 
4. Handel. 5. Beethoven. 
No. 6.—Friend-ship. 


FIRESIDE GAMES. 

There are many outdoor amusements for 
young people that may be called really good, 
and which require more or less of intelligence 
to pursue them with success. But very many 
of our indoor games are deficient in any inter- 
est arising from the exercise of intelligence. 

In a few, where wit and rhyme are both re- 
quired, the tax on brains is, on the other hand, 
teo great for ordinary persons, and the few 
pla ers that shine in them only make the ef- 

orts of the rest more dull and feeble by com- 
parison. 

Here are a few fireside games we have collect- 
ed, and we think all our readers will find among 
them many interesting and lively ways of pass- 
ing. the long winter evenings : 

he little folks (as well as very many old ones) 
will ind much fun in repeating these two allit- 
erations. Say five times rapidly, without trip- 
ping, “A big black bug bit a big black bear ;” 
so, “Socks and shoes shock Susan.” 

Aningenious way of combining grammar and 

rhyme is to make up verses like this : 
“ Mouse, it is true, 
In the plural is mice ; 
But the V-~ of house 
Should be houses, not hice." 

The one who makes the greatest number of 
rhymes wins the game. 

A splendid game of forfeits is 

THE OLD SOLDIER. 

The ee are seated in a circle ; one walks 
round holding a pen, pencil or anything he 
pleases to use, representing an old soldier. 

He holds it up and says, “ What will you give 
this poor old soldier ?” 

The person asked must not use the words, 
white, b . yesor no, in her answer. If she 
does she must pay a forfeit. We will give an 
example. 

Frank holds up hie “ old soldier” and asks 
Susie, ‘‘ What will you give this old soldier ?” 

Susie replies, ** A watch.” 

“ Please don’t give that; my soldier needs a 


t. 
“Tcould not give him that.” (She avoids 
“no ”) 

**What will you give him then ; a hat?” 

“1 think I will.” 

As only three questions can be asked each 
player, Frank passes on to Louisa, having failed 
to make Susan pay a forfeit. 

* Louisa, what will you give my soldier.” 

“A pair of mittens.” 

“What color shall they be.” 

“ Grey.” 

“Grey mittens! O, do give him black ones.” 

** No, I cannot.” 

“A forfeit, Louisa, please, you said “no.” 

Thus the game goes round the circle. 

There are quite a number of pleasant games 
with words, and not the least so the following 
two will be found : 

WORDS IN PANTOMIME, , 

This charming game may be played by chil- 
dren of all ages, and will interest the old and 
young alike. I have seen grandparents unite 
in it with their grandchildren, with mutual 
—- and profit. It is adapted to any num- 

r of performers, although at least ten per- 
sons should be engaged in it, to render it most 
effective, and twenty-five are not too many. 
The company is first divided, so that each side 
may have a fair proportion of old and young, 
and of gentlemen and ladies and children. 
One party goes into an adjoining room, while 
those who remain in the apartment sclect a 
word. They then call in the leader of the other 
side, and, asa  faide, tell him some word that 
rhymes with the one they have chosen. He 
then consults his party, and they try to guess 
it among themselves ; but instead of telling the 
word, they return and act it before the players 
who selected it. They in turn must guess the 
word which is performed before them, and 
name it. If the actors have fixed upon the 
wrong word, they are sent pack to select an- 
other, and act it, which they continue to do 
until they hit upon the right one, when they in 
turn select a word to be guessed and acted out 
by the other side. This game can be played 
out of doors quite as well, by the two parties 
taking different sides of a ficld or grove. The 
best words for the purpose are those which are 
easily rhymed, and the more difficult they are 
to express in pantomime, the more fun there is 
for the audience and actors. 


ANOTHER WORD-GAME. 
This game is an invention not only entertain- 


ing in itself, but wee pays ly useful to all yo 
peo tis played in this way : Each percent 
with a pencil and a sheet of paper ; and 
aword of moderate length (but with as 
vowels ag possible) is publicly fixed upon, an, 
written down upon it. 
_ The object is to break the word thus given 
into as many words as possible, using only the 
same ; and he who makes most words 
out of it—unthought of by the rest of the com- 
the game. Any words may be fixed 
upon for this experiment, but the words to be 
derived from it may not be names of places, nor 
perfect tenses, nor participles of v {nor plu- 
rals; and they must consist of nothing legs 
than four letters. tg ey Cambridge 
be the word selected. ol it be imagineg 
that this comparatively short word breaks up 
into sixty-one others. Bridge, image, ream 
ridge, badger, crag, bride, acre, admire, game, 
dear, brig, crib, care, braid, ride, card, dream’ 
dame, mare, gird, raid, bard, dream, abide, 
bare, garb, mire, drab, amber, bier, bear, bird, 
grab, grace, gear, dare, rice, race, mead, crab, 
TACe, bead, cram, grade, read, brim, cigar, 
dire, dram, cadi, rage, grim, cider, maid, cream, 
beaee crime, cage, drag, mirage. 
ere may be many others; but a novice 
who attempts this = will be very clever if 
he hits upon half of these within the time al- 
lowed for their discovery, which is five minutes. 
Nothing but practice can make perfect at this 
amusement; and a child who is acquainted 
with it can run off fifty words, while a highly 
tellectual adult is painfully setting down his 
ten. But it is not the number of words, it must 
be remembered, that gains the victory, but 
their comparative rarity, since all those that 
appear on duplicate lists are canceled, and go 
for nothing. 
When the clock on the mantel-piece an. 
nounces that the five minutes are over, every- 
body is bound to stop; and then each declares 
how many words he has evolved out of the 
original. 
e who has made most (whom we will call 
A.) reads them out from his own list alond: 
and B, C, D, &c., ery out, “ Ah, I’ve got that!” 
whenever the word appears in their list also - 
and it is struck out accordingly. It may be 
flattering to A’s vanity te have got the most 
words, but he may not be the chosen candidate 
for ail that. It is possible to have made fifty. 
and yet not one of them to be worth anything 
since they may be so commonplace that one or 
other of the rest of the company is sure to have 
pitched upon them also. the present case 
such words as crib, care, card, for exampie, aro 
sure to be canceled ; while mirage, image and 
cadi have fa good chance of remaining ypnchal- 
lenged. The game is really an excellent one, 


Tue “Wesster Lirerary.”—The Webster Liter- 
ary for the ensuing year willbe enlarged and 
improved, and will be contributed to by some 
of the best amateur authors in the United States. 
Each subscriber 1 receive a neat little 
chromo, “The Huntsman’s Cottage,” worth the 
eee of the subscription—one dollar. Pub- 
ished by the Webster Press Co., 274 West 
Fourth street, N. Y. City. 








FarrHruL To THE Last.—In far-off Nevads 
& train of cars was rushing along at rapid 
speed, the locomotive being mounted by a 
trusty engineer. Suddenly the train whirled 
round acurve, entering a tunnel six hundred 
and fifty feet in length. No watchman 
Pp warning of danger, but the quickeye of 

e engineer caught sight of red, roarin e8 
and dense smoke ahead—the other end of the 
tunnel was a fiery mass. There was but a flash 
of time for thought ; no possibility of stopping ; 
to reverse the engine and whistle down brakes 
would bring the cars to a stand in the midst of 
the raging flames: the only hope was to rush 
on with whirlwind speed. ith quick hand the 
engineer threw open the valve ; he held fast to 
the lever, cl his eyes and tried to pray. 
Through smoke and flame ‘and falling timber, 
one instant, e terrified passengers be- 
held the cool daylight beyond—ail’ saved 
om the daring tact of this man, known fa- 
miliarly as Johnny Bartholomew. 


Hoip on, Boys!—Hold on to your tonguo 
when you are just ready to swear, lie or speak 
harshly, or say any a words. 
_ Hol = to rtd y oe oo times, for it 
is more valuable ‘ou old, high 
or fashionable attire. On, igh plaems, 
Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you well 
and do you good throughout eternity. 
Hold on to virtue ; it is above all price to you 
in all times and all places. i 
Hold on to your good character, for it is, and 
always will be, your best wealth. 
Hold on to your temper when you are angry, 
excited, or imposed upon. 


Envy PunisHepv.—A Burmese tter, it i 
said, became envious of the pi a rity of rs 
washerman, and, to ruin him, induced the king 
to order him to wash one of his black elephants 
white, that he might be “lord of the white ele- 
phant,” which in the East is a great distinc- 
tion 


The washerman replied that, by the rules of 
his art, he must have a vessel large enough to 
wash him in. 

The king ordered the potter to make him 
such a vessel. When made it was crushed by 
the first step of the elephant in it. Many times 
was this repeated ; and the potter was ruined 
by the very scheme he had intended should 
crush his enemy. 





—A little girl at school. read thus: “The 
widow lived ona small limbacy left her bya 
relative.” ‘What do you call the word ?” asked 
the teacher ; “‘ the word is legacy not limbacy.” 
‘But Miss Johnson,” said the little girl, “ps 
says I must say limb, not leg.” 


—** Uvless you give me aid,” said a beggar to 
a benevolent lady, ‘‘ I am afraid I shall nave to 
resort to something which I greatly dislike to 
do.” The lady handed him a dollar, and com- 
passionately asked, “‘ What is it, poor man, 
that I saved you from?” *‘ Work,” was the 
mournful answer. 


—A New Year’s Query.—What should be the 
date in full of a letter written on the first day of 
the nineteenth century ? 


—What letter is that which has never been 
used but twice in America? The letter a. 


—When must old Father Time hang up bis 
scythe? When he shall be no mower. 

—Where are happi and 
ways to be found? In the dictionary. 

—Say well and do well end with a letter, 

Say well is good, but do well is better. 

—What do ail little folks do before going to 
sleep? Shut their eyes, of course. 

—What kind of paper will make the best kite? 
Fly paper. 


+ 








—Can you tell how many insects make s 
exdiora? Ten-ente. ol 
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AN ECHO SONG. To explain the method he nted (in the eame | chose the red or “‘c” ray—and this was the way it Th W. e d “ F m il F : be) 
way) the conjoint spectra of mercury and co; appeared to them. He quoted at some length V rite 
wae when they - =~ subjected to the intentest Heat Young's —— beiween | A uve ,and cloud e e a V a 8) 
HUM EMS.” SELECT! They would see that here were certain lines indi- | p b ind d his idea that the pro- 
[From . ee Pe 2 + cative of copper and mercury, and bow by compari- | tuberances were the result of the ejection of gas- 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI.] 





4*J/ | address the Echo yonder 
Woat will its answer be, I wonder ?"' 
“I wonder!" 


«Qh wondrous Echo! Tell me, Lless’ee, 
Am I for marriage or celibacy ?"* 
“ Silly Bessy !"" 


“Jf then to win the msid I try, 
Sball I find hera property?" 
“ A proper tie !’* 


« Jf neither being grave nor funny 
Will win this maid to matrimony *” 
“Try money !" 


“Jf I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall 1 go plain, er rather smart ?" 
“Smart!” 


«She mayn’t love dress, and I again, then, 
May come too smart, gnd she‘li complaia thea.” 
. **Come plain then.” 


«Then if to marry me I teaze her, 
What will she @ay if that should please her ?"’ 
. “ Please, sir!” 


~ When cross nor good words can appease her, 
What it such Haughty whims should seize her ;" 
: “You'd see, sir!" 


«When wed, she'll change, for Love's no sticker, 
And love ber husband less than liquor!" 
“Then lick her!” 


+*To leave me then I can’t compel her, 
Though every woman else excel her !"' 
“Sell her!” 


> ——__ — 


THE SUN—ITS CONDITION AND ITS POS- 
SIBILITIES— WHAT MAY HAPPEN TO 
THE WORLD—THE SPECTROSCOPE AND 
ITS DISCOVERIES. 

The second of the course of free lectures now 
being delivered under the auspices of the Univer- 
ity of New York, was delivered last Thursday, in 
the contracted chapel of the University building, 
toa very intelligent but necessarily small audience, 
by Frofeseor Henry Draper. His nominal subject 
was the “Solar Protuberances,” but it necessarily 
included some explanation of what is known as to 
the constitution of the sun, and as to the methods 
by which that knowledge was obtained. 

By means of the ian light, he ill d 
the various points in his lecture. 

He introduced it by calling attention to the im- 
portant functions of the sun in the economy of the 
world. Allli’e and almost all motion depended on 
it—animal and vegetable motion, of course; but if 
its heat wee withdrawn, the motions of the inor- 
ganic world, the tides, the winds, would cease, and 
entire sti!iness and rest remain, except the con- 
traction of the orb of the world, with perhaps the 
eound of the cracks of its shell under the intense 
cold. It was not without some reasor that the 
Parsees worship) the sun, the more ignorant di- 
rectly, the more instructed as the finger of > 

There had been a multitadé of speculations as to 
the sources of the lignt and heat of the sun, and not 
only that, but a wide divergence as to the heat of 
the sun. The speculations as to this sun had 
varied between eighteen millions and three thou- 
san it—a difference of six thou- 
eand fold. Even the distance of the sun was a 
matter of doubt. It was not known within half a 
million of miles, and for the solution of that ques- 
tion our Government had appropriated $150,000. 

It had been calculated that the heat evolved by 
the sun would melt a coating of ice fourteen feet 
thick each minute. A globe of coal equivalent to 
the sun would be exhausted in about 6,000 years to 
produce such a resalt. Yet there was no apparent 
change in toe sun in the historic period. The sun, 
therefore, mted the paradox of a fire withoct 
fuel and an energy without source. 

There bi n various theories about our solar 
system. That most in vogue and the one which 
seemed best to meet the known facts was the 
nebular hypothesis ; that out of the original chaos 
avastcloud aggregated, with specific centres, of 
ignited gases, and as these contracted, by cooling, 
liquid shells formed on their exterior, and, rotary 
motion being established, an equatorial ring was 
deft behind; that thie equatorial ring broke and 
wih various forcane formed planets, and that this 
— occurred again and in until the planet 

ercury was formed; that this process was still 
going on, of contrac ion in the central body and 

lessening of heat, until in the end there would 
come the extinction of the sun and the desolation 
of the earth. 

The theory required a certain shrinkage of the 
body of the sun, but in bistoric times no such 
shrinkage had been seen; but it ought to be said 
that the change from liquid to solid was not neces 
sarily a shrinkage in dimensions (instancing the 
cases of water and iron) 

After all this generation bad little interest in 
this branch of the sun's energy, as it was necesra- 
tily aslow process. In another part of his lecture 
be should h.ve occasion to speak of a mure immi- 
nent possibility ot danger. 

The facts known about the sun might properly 
be divided into two classes—its chemcal constitu- 
tion and its physical appearance. As to the first, 
most of his hearers knew the main facts of the new 
spectroscope discoveries, but how they were made 

nired a briet analysis, 
is father, John W. Draper, some 30 years ago, 
had discovered the leading principle of this new 

ecience. The sun's light when eed through a 

prisw presented dark lines. Dr Draper discovered 

that the light from a white hot solid presented no 

such lines unless passed through a vapor. It was 

alterwards found tuat the vapor of each element 

presented certain dines, black when the light was 

pwd through it, colored when it was the source 
ight. 








The spectrum of the sun's light presented lines 
ehowing the presence of hydrogen, chromium, co- 
balt, barium, iron, copper, titanum and other known 
elements. Bat besides this it prese:.ted a multitude 
of hnes which are not explained by ka wa lines of 
tellurian elements, but are either unknown ele- 
ments or unknown lines prodaced by our known 
elemests, He would instance D* which Franck - 
land had concluded to be the sign of a new element 
to whicn he had given the name helium He gave 
here « projection on the wai! of the spectrum, of 
that portion of the sun's rays which can ouly be 
appreciated by its ac.ual effectand which, there- 
fore, can only be ascertainea by the photograph, 
and pointed outon it the lines H' and H*, claims 
ing*that their uiscovery was also his father's work 

ears ago. 
¢ then showed in the same way an enlarged 
map of the sections pres nting the various lines 
more distinctly, and after that Arystrom's map ot 
tois portivn of the spectrum. 

He calied attention to the difference of this last 
May taken from the sun as a direct object and the 


ding mapa. 

He then presented in the same way ‘he diffraction 
Spectrem taken by himeelf, presenting many more 

ees than either of the others It waa, he believed, 
unique. It presented that portion of the spec 
trom above “H” notas y«t fully mapped oat, in 
which the lines were arawn out throagh a plate on 
which 6,480 lines were drawn w the inch. The 
first of thir class of —- was taken by his fathr 
b> & . Many of the lines on it were not 


~on the elements of the sun corresponding to these 
lines could be determined. 

As to the physical nature of the sun, they were 
in great doubt whether the sun itself was solid, 
liquid or us. The spectroscopic method gave 
them but little information on that int, for un- 
der certain conditions of heat and presture, either 
might give a continuous spectrum. e t guess 
they could e was that it was a bubble, a liquid 
envelope to a gaseous centre. But whatever its 
State it was ded by an lope whic 
might be described as a mass of rolling fame. Yet 
this would convey a false idea, since flame implied 
combustion, and this envelope had only of flame 
the quality of intense heat. It was not burning, 
but was rather the vapors of all substances of the 
sun extending some !,000 miles above its surface. 
Beyond this, extending from 6,000 to 10,000 miles, 
was a simpler envelope, composed mainly of hydro- 
gen, which had received the name of the atmo- 
sphere. mn, outside of this, was a region of 
greenish white light, 200,000 miles in depth ; and 
another envelope of rays, apparently a 
Jnillion or a million and a half miles in depth, 
constituting the inner and outer corona. Possibly 
part of this outer raylike appearance was of tertes- 
trial origin, but it had been si sted that the 
outer corona was something in the nature of our 
own aurora. 

The lecturer here presented two pictures of the 
sun in eclipse, the first a reproduction of a photo- 
graph taken by Lord Lindsay’s expedition. and the 
second a photograph taken by Roberts Brothere. 
The first, be stated, gave a respectable idea of the 
sun in total eclipse, and the second, though on. a 
smaller scale, presented fully the protuberances. 
He qnoted Professor Bailey's description of the 
eclipse, to give an idea of the trath of the pictures. 
He alluded to the great work of Lord Lindsay in 
sending out, at his own expense, an expedition 
with a 12-inch telescope to examine the eclipse, and 
inted out the different advantages which his and 
berts Brothers’ photographs had. He presented 
also a photograph of Shehellen's picture, showin 
more particularly the outer corona and its riits an 
ra, 








e then called attention to the direct telescopic 
appearance of thesun. It did not present at all a 
ulet, smooth surface, but rather one torn by ter- 
rific whirpools and cyclonic movements. From 
that surface there were masses projected as high as 
200,000 miles, possibly so far as to reach the 
earth. There were spots and facule. 

(Here the lecturer presented several photographs. 
The first was ofthe sun with one or two small 
dots representing spots on the sun; the second an 
enlarged drawing of one o! these spots, which the 
lecturer stated was 30,000 miles across; the third a 
sti:] more enlarged drawing of the spot showing the 
surrounding willow leaves or rice grains which 
cover the surface of the san. He pointed out in the 
last picture a place where the “ willow leaves” 
seemed to have run together so as to form a bright 
ridge across the spot). 

The sun had not a uniform surfare. These 
** willow leaves" were supposed to be spherules of 
molten metal. A con of them would forma 
bright ridge, their absence a spot. (Here he pre 
sented a reproduction of a picture of Father Secchi). 
The idea he wished to impress was that the sun's 
surface was not smooth or uniform. Herschel had 
described it as like curds. It might be said like 
but clouds having ten million degrees of 
oO t. 


The spots had at one time been thought to be 
masses of floating slag, but that view was scarcely 
tenable in view of the rapid changes taking place 
in them. A spot 50,000 miles in diameter had been 
known to form in 24 hours and to disappear under 
the eye of the observer. 

(He here reproduced a picture of a spot by Father 
Secchis.) This they would see gave a cyclonic or 
whirlpool appearance, and they could see how in 
this way the luminous matter of the surface of the 
sun might be dissipated. 

(He here presented a pictare of Professor Meyer 
of Morton's Exhibition, of the sun in eclipse, and 
called attention to the perfection of the corona and 
the curious forms at some points it assumed. He 
exp!ained that this corona should properly be rosy 
or purplish, but to color it would have diminished 
the delicacy of form of the presentation.) 

The first Lar me of the corona was made by 
De La Roe and Secchi, in Spain. during an eclipse. 
But soon after that a wonderful discovery was 
made, that they need not wait for an eclipse to see 
the corona, 

The reason why they could not ordinarily see 
the corona was that its weaker light was over- 
powered by the light of the sun’s body. But if 
they could sufficiently subdue this latter light the 
corona would reappear. ow, in passing the more 
homogeneous :ays of the corona through a prism, 
they were separated but not weakened, and that 
through however many prisms. The light from 
the body of the sun, on the other hand, was out 
until its tight was so mach reduced as to leave tne 
rays from the corona visible. Here wasa *pectro- 
ecope of the power of 12 prisms, with which. at- 
tached to his own tel at Hastings, a tele- 
scope of more power than that for which the United 
States had offered $50.000, he was able to and had 
watched carefully the sun's corona. 

Tie had noticed among the irregularities of the 
eun's surface two distinct kinds—one eruptive, the 
other cloud-like or floating. It had seemed to him 
that there was some connection between the two 
kinde, that the latter was a later stage of the erup- 
tive form. 

(He presented here a picture of two eruptions 
of the sun's sarface, which he explained were 
brought nearer together than ia reality they ap 


"ie presented a picture tothem of two such erup- 
tions. There was an appearance as if they were 
erup ions through a resisting medium,and that there 
top drifted off to the left. One had thus the look 
of a quill pen, theo herof aflsg. The preseota 
tions here were lesa beautifal than the original 
pictures. These jets were computed to be 50,000 
miles high; between them they would see a small 
elevation ineign ficant in appearance, but which 
was at least 5,000 miles high. 

(The lecturer here showed another view). This 
was another set of eruptions showing the different 
character he had already spoken of. The center 
one, ‘hey would see, went up with a spiral or twisted 
stalk andthen spread out. Something like a cable 
with its upperend untwisted. The one on the left 
(something like a toadstool) might be a lster stage 
of the other. They could see there was a horizon- 
tal cloud, and then a breach, and then a stalk nm ach- 
ing to the sun's surface, as if the clond had been 
first shot up, and then the eruptive energy failing, 
had -ettled back, and spread out as a flat cloud. ii 
was right to say that Roman observers thought 
they had detected this latter form unconnected with 
the eruptive form. 

(The lecturer here presented a new picture of 
prominences.) 

Here were promivences noticed by Prof. Young. 
Ove that appeared to be low was some 100,000 miles 
long by avout 23,000 miles high. Another waa, ap- 

eutly, an eraption of hydrogen, 35,000 miles 

igh. hey would understand that the portion 

below (almost level in appearance) was a portion of 
the sun's body. 

The lecturer here showed two pictutes, and with 
regard tu the later pointed out that it was « repre- 
sentation of whatin the telescopic view would be 
a gsolar spot, and around it a group of tsacule 
brivhter than the ordinary surface. Young said of 
this that the protaberances were like jets of water, 
while the other one in the picture was like broken 
masses of matter buried out. 

Respeggi had seen, on the 26th of February, 187), 
at Rome, a jet of this kind 7,000 miles high; and 
Father Secchi spoke of an appearance of such jets 
rising to a certain he ght avd failing back in sin- 
gular forms. (He here showed a yom | Reepeugi 
of oce of these eruptions.) This looked as to the 
main eruption somewhat like a bird of paradi+e. 
The independent eruptions presented ordiuary 
forme, but this main one present d evicences of a 
cyclonic movement. They would notice the 
color which was given of it here, In 
an eclipse the color would be more red. or 





per! purplish, but in stereoscopic obs rvations 
the ver had to take one ray—genera ly they 


eous matter from the interior of the son through 
orifices in the photospbere. under enormous — 
h h e d here 





sure from that p P 
two pictures of Prof. Young condensed into one. 
On the right hand they would see a low, cloud-like 
Pp i i y in ch rhaps 100,¢ 
miles long and 55.000 miles high. at was what 
f. Young saw when he left his telescope. Half 
an hour later he returned to the iustrament, and 
the prominence had assumed the shapc on the left 
(a cone), 200,000 miles high: from about the middle 
of this heighth he timed come filaments, and they 
roee to the top (100,00v miles) in about ten minutes, 
In other words, they had risen 167 miles in a sec- 
ond—that is, had gone the distance from New 
York to Albany in one second. Taking the initial 
velocity of this matter from the sun, it must have 
been double this, and in view of the resisting me- 
dium sround the sun scarcely less than 5.0 miles 
tats times the velocity of a caunon 





From these pictures they got hardly an idea of the 
magnitude of the operations he had described. The 
sun was nearly a million miles in diameter, aud 
these apparently emall eruptions wuld enclose 
many worlds, 

He presented two more pictures by Selner. One 
of these presented a centra! eruption like a barber's 
pole, twisted or spiral, while at the side were two 
or three eruptions, more or less curved over. like 
smoke in failing to the earth. The second one 
presented the same eruptions at a laier stage, but 
in this the main one *pread out at top, like one 
he had before shown, while one of the minor ones 

d of a furious flame. 





ie app 
He concluded as foliows : 
“There is one rflection connected with these 
solar eruptions that has a dire interest for us. 
it be true, and there seems to be no doubt about 
the fact, tha: these streams of inteasely heated hy- 
drogen can be ejected from the body of the sun 
with a velocity which, if it endured, would bring 
that breath of fire to our earth in a few hours, what 
would be the effect of an eruption on a larger scale * 
What would happen to men and animals if an ex- 
plosion as general as that in T. Vorone Borealis 
took place in our sun? In May, 1866, that estar, 
which is usually invisible to the naked eye, sudden- 
ly famed up till it was as bright asa star o! the sec. 
ond magnitude. When examined by Miller and 
Huggins it was found to be enveloped by a pro- 
digious atmosphere of bydrogen, hotter than its 
own photosphere. In a few days it dwindled away 
and sank to its former insignificance. But what 
must have been the fate of animated beings on the 
surrounding planets. it any such there were? They 
were undoubtedly consumed at once and utterly 
dissipated. Who shall say that our sun, which is 
also astar, will not do the same to-morrow, or the 
next day, and thus the dread prediction of the 
Scriptures be realized at any moment’ Most as- 
suredly we have no guarantee to the contrary, and 
can only comfort ourselves with the reflection while 
hydrog-n is certainy there, and also an awful 
store of force to heatand project it, yet such cen- 
vulsions are rare in the order of nature, and there- 
fore the world may outlast our time. Nevertheless, 
both astronomy and geology inform us that there 
have been periods of great variation in the heat- 
giving power of our sun, and we may well be dis- 
quieted at the possible approach of atime when 
“the heavens shall away with a great noise, 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, uni the 
also, and the works thatare thereia shall be 
burned up.” 


7 Dr. Felix Govraud’s 
Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes it sought after by ladies coming from or going 
tothe most distant countries, for it bas no equal or 
rival in its beautifying qualities. In removing Tan, 
Freckles, Sallowness, Moth, Patches, ete., ite effects 
are almost magical. Like all other of Dr. Gouraud’s 

reparations, this bas extended its sale until it has 
a specialty by ite own merits, and is not the 
creature of mere advertising notoriety, Itis recom- 
mended from one customer te another on actual 
knowledge of ite value and utility. Prepared by 

DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
48 Bond street (removed from 453 Broadway. New 
York), and to be had of all druggists. Established 31 
years. 


Dr. 





T. Felix Gouraud’s Medicated 
Soap 





Cures Pimples , Scalv Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Ring- 
worm, Moth Patches, Comedones, Tetter, Fleshworms, | 
Seald Heads, Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed Thighs, in a | 
word, all cuticular disfigurements. This soap is a | 
specialty, and must not be confounded with the vari- 








ous lotions and postrums so extensively advertised for 
the purpose. Gouraud’s compound acts on tne blood | 
through the hair-like tegumentary tissues, and dis- | 
erses instead of repelling all rebellious of the blood, 
Bis remedy needs no pablication of certificates; it 
has received the stamp of public approbation the past 
thirty years, without a solitary complaint. 
Dr. Gouraud’s Depot, 48 Bond street, New York, and | 
Druggists. 50 cents a cake. | 
DR. GOURAUD’S KENOWNED POUDRE SUBTILE 
uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips or any 
art of the body. At Gouraud's Depot, 42 Bond street, 
few York, at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested. 
GOURAUD'S LILY WHITE, for the complexion, the 
original, surpassing the imitatino in nied and quan- 
tity, 35e. per box, 48 Bone et, N.Y. 
The beautifying preparations of Dr. Geuraud have re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation the past 31 
years. 
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-| Jaundice, 


Boots and Shoes 


AY WILLIAM NEELY’s, 


34S BOWERY, CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. | Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
| Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
= | Dispensary, 249Grand St,, New York. 
| old in all parts of the world, by all Druggists | 


ONE PRICE, 
ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, 


1h ae a 
ISTEAM HEATER# 


For thoroughly warming Private Houses, Stores and 
Public Buildings, consisting of a Low Pressure Steam 
Generator, a for from 2 Iba. to 5 Ibs, pressure, 
and wrought-tron tubes for Radiators. 

Many examples of the great success of this superior 
heater may be seen in this city and its immediate vi- 
cinity, including twelve of the largest school build- 
ings. 
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No. 116 and 118 WOOSTER 8T., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 4th st. (Rooms Nos, 12 and 14), New York 







CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York. 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell eaper 





than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 
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SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Mouthiy Payments. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lece to Leather. Exe- 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Feil- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, F 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 





MEDICAL. 





DFJ DELMONICO 
» LITTLE’S » 


5 es 


RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 


CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 
INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 

IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO} 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syaup Pecrorat are, a soothing and controlling 
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influence over any .cough, promoting sleep, 
allaving the dry tickling sensation in the throat, || 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system 
curing the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 


one of ite greatest blessings —sound lungs; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption 


SOLD ey DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE | 
BATES & CO.PROP®S 


425 CANAL ST. NEW-YORK. 








LIVER 





Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 


and Acidity with sour Belchings 


of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 


ia town or city. 


Every Family Should Have in the Heuse 


Sm. DR. WOOD'S 


LUNG BALSAM 


The Great Botanic Remedy for the Cure of 
Consumption, Colds and Coughs, 
Croup, Hooping Cough, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, Bleeding from the Lungs, 
and all other Diseases of the 
Bronchial & Pulmonary Organs. 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary,242 Grand St.,New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world,by all Druggists 
in every town aud city in the United States. 








WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 


©»posite A. T, STEWART'S, BREW YO ‘kK 


Dr. WOOD’S 


REGULATOR, 


| For the Permanent Cure of the most 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


_ ESTABROOKE, | 


| NON-REVERSED 


TERROTYP 


3i UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers ef 


‘BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, POOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 


SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE 
SCRIPTION, 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE 


} el 
DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 
MISS J. 8S. STARLING, 
387 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet ween 23d and Mth streeta, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS 
| SHOULDER BRACRS, BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
| AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No, 1286 BROADWAY, bet, 33d and 34th sts, and 
233 SIXTH AV,, between 15th and léth sts, New You 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to ordee 
at short notice. All cars pass the door, 


yace. ©. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 


LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
GUIPURE LACE, &c, 
Machine Twist. Sewing and Kmbroidery Silks, && 
#7 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 










‘Near Twentieth street 

Send for Cireular giving desert 
LADIES of the most wonderful discovery ta 
the wertd for beautifying the com- 
slexion. Freckles and Moth Patches removed in tes 
aye Warranted. Address 


MRS, SHAW, 


Mi SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK, 





SEWING 


“BLEES” | 


MACHINES. 


Noiseless 
uo313@-43900 4 





| FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


Challenger the world in perfection of work, stremgt& 
aad beauty of stitch, durability of construction aa 
rapidity of motion. 
‘al! and examine, and for agencies and cireulay 
apply at principal office, 
BLEES SEWING-MACHINE CO,, 
No, 623 Broadway, New Yort. 


__——» 


“VICTOR” 
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The only Lock 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


UNRIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY O8 MANUPA 
j TURING PURPOSES. 


| OFFICE, 062 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth O& 
' Agents wanted. 
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AN HOUR WITH THE DIGITS. 





BY DHU. 








A great many of the operat of arithmeti 
performed with much labor and at the expense of 
much valuable time, require really but little labor, 
if the etadent will only take the trouble to master 
a few general principles underlying the science of 
numbers, In this brief article I propose to explain 
how I am 1n the habit of saving time in the simple 
routine work of combination; and, confining my- 
self to the subject of multiplication, I here offer a 


few suggestio: s that I hope may prove valuable: 
To Muttirty Br 5. 
Consider the multipticand as so many tens, and 
divide by 2. 
== 280 + 2 = 140. 


Th 3x5 
_ 1,784 X 5 = 17,840 + 2 = 8.920, 
* 999 5 = 9,900 + 2 = 4,995. 
To MULTIPLY By 9. 

Subtract the muitiplicand trom ten times itself. 
Thus, 58x 9=580—58=522. To perfurm the opera- 
tion without repeating the figares of the multipli- 
cand, eubiract the unit figure from 10, the ten figure 
from’ the unit figure, the hundred figure from the 
ten, &c. In waltiplying 3757 by 9. take 7 from 10, 
and write the remainder as a unit; 5 from 7. re- 
mainder ip the second place; 7 from 5, remainder 
in third place ; 3 from 7, remainder in fourth place; 
@ from 3. remainder in fitth piace, and rag have 
28813 as the result. The philosophy of this opera- 
tion may be easily understood when you remember 
that 9 is one less than 10, a 4 that io multipiying of 
9 you are taking the multiplicand 10 times an - 

‘minishing it by itself. 
To MuLTiPLy BY 99, ETO, 

To multiply by avy number of 9's, annex to the 
multiplicand "1 many ciphers as there are 9's in 
the multiplier, and eubtrsct the multiplicand. 
Thas, 15932 99= 7593200— 75932, which is ihe same 
as multiplying 75932 by 1.0 and subtracting the 
multiplicand. Or, take 2 from 10, 3 trom 10, 9 from 
2, Sfrom 3, 7from 9, 0 from 7—being careful to 
remember where you have borrowed. 

To square pumbers composed of 9's, write on the 
left ‘of the product as many 9's, less one, as there 
are 9’s in the number to be equared; then one 8; 
then as many ciphers as there are 9's ; then one 1. 
In the following watts the results are given : 


To MutiPty By 11, 

As 11 is one more than 10, to multiply by it you 
need only aad the multiplicand to 10 times itself, 
which may be done easily in one line. Thus, in 
multiplyiny 35 by 11,1 add the two digits, 3 and 5, 
and place their eum, &, between them, giving 285 
as the product. In multiplying 487 by 11, I write 7 
in the first place ; add 8 and 7, and write 5 in the 
second; carry | to 8, and add 4, writing 3 in the 
third; carry | to 4, and write 5 in the fourth place. 
A little practice will make the dullest echolar ex- 
pert in using this evgeee Take a much larger 

licand and note the steps: 
— 1234567890 < 11 


6790 
0; 049; 948; 8+7; 746; 


TS5H024 
Bogie at the right . Won 
3 5+4; 448; 342: 241; 1. 
ef see here that each figure of the maltiplicand 
has been ased twice. Now to prove the result, add 
together the dgures in the odd places—1. 5, 0, 4, 7, 0 
—and their sum ia 17. Add those in the even 
places—3, 8, 2, 6, 9—and their sum is 28. Differ- 
ence between the sums, 11. Experiment will prove 
to you that no number is exactly divisible by 11, 
unless the sum of its primary digits (those in the 
odd places) exactly equals that of its secondary 
digits (those in the even places), or differs from it 
by 11 or some multiple of 11. 
To Mou.tirty By 111, ETc. 

Suppose we take 487 and multiply it by 111. In 
the old days, when boys and girls counted on their 
fingers and said, * Once 2 are 2, once 3 are 3,” etc., 
and ecratched their heads almost as industriously 


as they ecratched their slates, the “sum” would 
look about like this: 
4°7 
Til 
487 
487 
437 


54057 
Here you see 487 written fonrtimes. I shou'd 

write it but once. The figures are the same, and 
why should they be repeated? You see ulso that 
pan | digit is used in addition as many t'mes as 
thereare l’sin the multiplicand—in fact they are 
used only ia addition, Now why not do this baby 
work in a simple way? 

487X111 


54057 
Write 7; add Tand 8; add 7,8 and 4; add 8 and 
4; and add to4 what you carry irom the fourth 
place. Now try this: 
487532196 x 222222 
975064392 
108,340, 379,659.512 
First, because 222,222 is just twice 111,111, I 
double the multiplicand. Then as my multiplier 
consists cf six 1's,I use each of the digits of the 
multiplicand s'x times in addition. The different 
stages are these: 
2: 249; 24943; 2494344; 249434446; 24 


94+84446+0. This gives six figures in the pro- 


dact. Then 
94344464045: 344464045+7; 44+6+04+5+ 
749; 640454749; 0+5+749; 5+749; 9+ what 
is carried trom the preceding place. 
To Mcutipty sy 15, 
Take one-half of ten times the multiplicand and 
multiply by 3. Thus: 
188 153-2820, 
To Mvuttirty By 25. 
Add two ciphers to the muitiplicand, and divide 
by4. Th 








us: , 
344 x 25-— 14400 -4-—3600. 
As 1234 is one eighth of 100, to multiply by it add 
two ciphers to the mu!tiplicand and divide by &, 
As 125 is 10 times 1244, or one-eighth of 1000, to 
multiply by 125, add tnree ciphers to the multi- 
plicand and divide by 8, 
To multiply by 3844, which is one-third of 160, 
add two ciphers to tue multiplicand and divide by 


Thus: 
111 3334— 11100-33700, 

To mu'tiply by 50, take one-half the multiplicand 
and call it hundreds. Thus: 

175> 
To MuLuTiPy By 51. 

If the multipiicand is made up of two digits, 
take half of it and ca)l it hundreds; then add the 
multiplicand itself. Thus, 24 < 51 = 1,2%4; 48 « 
61 = 2.448; 52 K 51 = 262; 98 X Sl <= 4,998. / 
When the number is odd call it one less, perform 
the operation ae above and increase the unt figure| 
by 1 and the ten figure by 5. 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTS, 

I find that a knowleage of the rquares of num- 
bers, from 1 to 25 inclusive, is a great help to me in 
performing certain multiplications mentally, and I 
shonld advise those of my readers who have not 
committed them to memory to do so. To save 
them trouble, and to make my illustrations as sim- 


Bese paniele, I here t the table; 
Sa] Gtae36 117 = 121 167 = 256 21? = 441 
V=d Wad 122 = 144 172 = 289 222 = 484 


Vad Sah J3%= 
#=16 9 = 8 197 = 861 24? = 576 
GO? = 25 107 = 100 IS? = 225 20? = 400 259 = 625 


There gre some} Marities about the squares of 
numbers which Talruld like you to tonelaer You 
will notice that the difference of the equares of any 
two numbers standing next to each other 1s equal 
to the sum of the num bers. and that in al! cases the 

uct of the rum and diff ft b 





7 0 
i equal to the difference of theirs ware. Thus, 
if you know the equare of 28, and wish to find the 


which I will extend: 

= 1 4927=2401 512= 

@= 4 48? = 2304 b22= 

#=°9 477 =29 632=2809 

42= 16 4627=2116 5Y=2916 

HV= B 459 =2a5 

= 36 44°= 1936 

TW= 4 437 = 1849 

= 64 42°=1764 

#= 81 412=1681 

10?=100 407=16 0 

11¢=121 39%= 1521 

127=144 8x7=1444 

13?=169 372 = 1369 

147= 196 367 = 1296 

157= 225 35? = 1225 

162=256 347 =1156 
| 1:2= 2389 837 = 1089 

18? =324 3827= 1024 

199=361 3r°= 961 

202=400 807= 900 

22=41 297== x41 

22? =484 B= 7 782 =6084 
237=529 = 7 T7727 =5929 
247 =676 267= 676 %W2=5776 
257=625 


juare of add to 529 (the square of 
act tprode tot the rum and diferente of Sand’ 


24), and the result. 576, is the square of 24. If from 
pene Oe Ce find that of 99, you 
add 122 76—9272 


e oct of the sum and dif- 

See ee asa cad th cad toe noses, 0000. 10 the re- 
a! eqaare. : 

Suppose you wish to multiply 24 by 16 by using the 
bie of Seren. mean Ge ae --y — 


Wheps numbers end in 5 they may be multiplied 
very c- . Take 35 by 35, for example. asre 
the 5, writing the result, 25, in its proper place in 
the product. Then call the lower 3 one more than 
it is. multiply the 4 bd the 3, and write the resalt, 
12, on the left. It the tens are not the 

but make together an even number, write 25 
as before, take bal: the sum of the ten figures, add 
to their product and write the resuit to the left of 
the 25. Thus the different steps in multiplying 35 
by 55, are 25; 5X8—15; half of 5+3—4; 15+4—19, 
Completed—1!925. 

But if the sam of the tens figures is odd, write 
75, call the +um 1 Jess than it is and take ite half, 
which add to the product of the tens figures. Thus, 
175X65—75 (tens and units); 17<6—102: half of 
1746—11; 102+11—113 (huadreds). Comp 
11375. 


Un the same principle you may multiply togeth- 
er mixed numbers whose fraction ir 34. 

Example—1334 1334. Write 3¢ (the square of 34); 
cali 13 one more than it is and multiply by the 
other. Result, 182 which, added to 4. is 182%, 
the sqaare of 1339. If the integers are uulike, pro- 
ceed ag in the uperation with 5. When the sum of 
the’whole numbers is even. write 44; multiply the 
numbers together, add to this product half of their 
sum, and te this add the 4. If the sum of the in- 
hy a is odd. write %. cail the sum one less than 
it is, take its half, adu it to the product of the inte- 
gers, and to this add the % 

Here let me give you asimple method by means 
of which you can easily multiply two figures by two 
others without resorting to the use o: the pencil. 
Take 2% and 35. First, multiply 5 by 6—proauct, 

. Write the 0. Then 5 by 2(10), and 6 by 3(18), 
which, added together (with the 3 to be carries), 
give 31. Write 1. Then, 3 by 2 (6), and add the 
carried 3 (9}. Reenlt, 910. If the tens figures are 
the same and the sum of the units figures is 10, 
then write the products of the units figures, 
the lower tens fizare one more than it is, multiply 
by the other, and prefix the uct to the product 
of the units figures. Tuos, in mulupiying 44 by 46, 
write 24 (product of 4 and 6), call the lower 4 one 
more thau it ie, multiply by the other 4, and write 
the product (20) to the left of the 24. Result, 2024. 

Here 18 an ] Itiplication which will 
repay careful study: 








439475 
734563 


280936204215 
3339615951 
T927823T 
483947 
734 
v7 
322822074425 
Here is one not quite so long. that may be more 
easily ees oa $ 


354 
273 273 
63512 63512 
3143 2128 
17 115 
—- 9 
96642 8 
9642 


Before I close this very imperfect paper on 8 sub- 
ject that could not be exhausted ina e of the 
JoURNAL, take another lvok at the table of squares 


the remarkable features of the rooms. By one of 
the windows hung two wicker cages, each con- 
taining a canary bird. But what, in the name of 
wonder, can that thing sticking out at the side 
be? Presently up comes our conductor, and grasp- 


enough, itsa key, and he’s winding up the little 
songster, which forthwith begins to sing, flut- 
tering at the same time its tail feathers, and 


turning its head from side to sidein the most 
natural way imaginable. This bird would 
continue, we are told, to sing at intervals for two 
hours just like a real canary, only better. It cost 
six hundred cs. Our eyes 
wn to several bottles and decanters 

which adorned a board. The guide 
- up one of them, and,on his turning it 

ttom up, it immediately began te play 
“ Coming thro’ the Rye.” It was intended for 
wine, and when nag Doe filled his glass b 
inverting the bottle ears would be salu 
with music. It would puzzle any one not in the 
seeret to tell whence the music came ; for the 
bottle is perfectly transparent except in one 
place, the bottom, which is ground until the 
glass becomes opaque, and in the hollow of 
which the musical box is placed. 

Next came a cigar and wineglass stand, 
which played when opened, and stopped when 
it was closed. Ladies’ work-boxes and photo- 

raph albums addicted to the same pleasing 

bits were strewa broadcast over the tables, to 
say nothing of purses that, when you opened 
them to take money out, ye nw 

i ohony” 


u ap appropriate 
air; perha; *Coal-Oil or “ Tomm 
Dold” . 





This 

TURER OF SCULOOL FURN TURE. 
The Natiocal School 

&e.. ke, Send for I) 











Black-Boards. 





HOLIDAY GOODS 


IN LARGE VARIETY 


JONES’ STATIONERY BAZAAR, 
152 SIXTH AVENU 
Between Eleventh and erie streets. 


TOOL CHESTS. 
What can you buy for a CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
more appropriate and useful thana 
TOOL CHEST. 
Prices to suit everybody. 
B. STRADLEY, 127 Nassau st. 


Public School Mottoes. 


These Mottoes, twenty in number, are printed in 

letters on the best China Card Board. with 

richly colored borders, for posting up in school rooms; 
Price of set comple, $1, Address 


B. STRADLEY, 127 Nassau st., N. Y. 
MUSIC BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose, Set to Music. Evliott,...... $3 00 
Staioer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifally Mlus- ii 
4 


2 50 
2 50 


8 50 














0) 
Schuman’s Pianoforte Album. Full gilt. 

























You notice that Ihave arranged the figures in 
the first two columns in such a way as to bring op- 
»osite to each other the roots which together make 
bo. This is done for a purpose. Opposite 1, whose 
equare is 1, stands 49, whose sqnare is 1 with 2,400 
added. Opposite 17, whose square is 289, is 33, 
whose square is 1,089, or 800 more. Examine the 
twe columns and you will remark similar points 
A aan the equares that are oppused to each 
other. 

Now, if you start with land ecan the figures in the 
two columns you will notice that the similarity in 
the terminal figures is not dental. Opposite 1 
is 49, Our bare is 25, The difference between 1 and 
2) is 24, and 25424 is 49. Theequare of | is 1, to 
which add 24(00) and you have 2,401, the equare of 
49. ite 14 is 36. The difference between 14 
anc 2 is ll,and 25+1!1—36. The sqoare of 14 is 
19.to which add 11(00) and you have 1296, the 
square of 36. 

So when you wish to find the square of a number 

ter than 25, and lees than 50, subtract 25 from 


t,and sub e 25. Square 
this second remainder, and add to its left band 
square 
nd the 





figure the firet remainder, and the sum is the 
of the lane number. Thus I wish to fi 
equare of 47, which is, 22 more than 25; 22 from 25 
leaves 3, The equare of 3189. Adding 22 (called 
hundreds) I get 2209 as the square of 47. 

The pumbers between 50 and 60 are easily 
squared. thus: square the tes figures and add the 
uuits figures. This for hundreds, Then eqaare the 
unite figure for tens and units. The steps in the 
squaring bed | for example, are : 

5' =. Addsé—si (f.r hundreds). Sqnare6 for 
tens and unite, aud add to 3100, Result, 3136. 





Now make a study of the third and fourth 
columns of my table, and you will ciscover many 
other particularities which I have not the space to 
‘enlarge upon. I will merely ask you to com are 
the squares in the second and third columns. You 
see that by adding to the equare of any number in 
the second column 100 times the difference between 
that number and its opposite in the third, the 
equare of the latter is obtained; and tbat the 
squares in the last columo are formed by prefiring 
to the tens and units of the squares in the first 
column the difference between the roots which 
stand on the same line. A careful examination of 
this table will reveal many seemingly inexplicab'e 
pecallarities—every one of which may be readily 
accounted for after a little patient study. 

eeemneenenepaaanenpeneees 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH MUSICAL 
BOXES 


A tourist writes : ‘Almost the last words I 
heard before leaving New. York last spring 
were: *‘ Now be sure to see the ical boxes 


Bentomactae Complete Piano Works. Folio 
Wb. ncvcccvccee covccccecsescsecs eeeeecresces 
Mendelssohn's Complete Piano Works. Octavo 
| | ers ee eecccecsees esesveecs 14 00 
Any work sent, post-paid on receipt of the marked 
price. Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send 30 cents for the December number of Peter's 


| Mowsicat. Monruyx, and you will get $4 worth of our 


latest music. 





INSTRUCTION, 


REMOVAL. 


FAIRBANKS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Will be removed early in October to spacious and ele- 
gant rooms at 

BROADWAY AND TENTH STREETS. 

With the removal, the institution will be placed on 
@ first-class footing in every respect. The rooms will 
be furnished in superior style with new counting- 
house furniture of the best description, and the best 
course of instruction will be guarantee: 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
for young men desiring a business education. $35 
saved by purchasing a scholarship before the removal. 
After that, owing toincreased expenses, the rates of 

Immediate 
OFFICE OF 


tuition will be advanced fifty per cent. 
application necessary. APPLY AT THE 
THE COLLEGE, 756 BROADWAY. 


PENMANSAIP. 


D. T. AMES & CO. 


Execute in the most perfect and artistic style ever 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 


PENMANSHIP. 





, Memorials, Ad- 
dresses, &c., write or fill Diplomas Family Records, 
Certificates, Rolls of Merit and Membership, Title 


Pages, Tablets, Cards, &c, 
‘e tion should 





N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.| 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM ; 


Makes 


GET THE BEST. 
og the ig” cmmmenses erase oor AE. NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 0,, 


111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 
And 113 and 15 STATE STREET. Chicago, Wi., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ’ 
The “Peard Patent Folding Desk and Settee @uibined,” the 
“National Stady Desk,” with and without Kneeling Attachment ; the 
“Gem Desk,” and the “ Economic Desk.” 
The AMERICAN INSTITUTE, at ite last Annual Fair, awarded to the National School Furniture Co, , 
MEDAL FOR THE BEST DESKS. 
isthe FIRST and ONLY TIME that the INSTITUTE HAS EVER GIVEN A MEDAL TO A MANUPAc- 
utero Co. also manufacture every variety of School, Church and Hall Settees. 


s FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Fs 
Silicate Book Slates} 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, yA 
Light, Portable, Noiseless, Durable 
UNIVERSALLY USED IN SCHOOLS. eee ae 
Silicate Book Slates, 


For Lead-Pencil and 











OU T i 


————— 





Silicate Pocket Slates, 
Slate-Pencil. 


Silicate Wall-Slating. 


the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard, 
up in cans with full directions, and boxed 
other 


Put 
for shi safely with books and ot 
mpd 


rice —Pints, $1.50: quarts, 


Pe 
Cor. FULTON & CHURCH Sts. New York. | $2.50: haif gallon. $6.00" gallon, 89.00, 





The Stellar Tellurian is 
unrivaled, not ouly in re- 
spect to ite mechanical exe- 

also in respect 

to the ra of difficult top 
ics, which it makes perfect- 
ly simple. — these 
ed: the two 


to 
eclipses, and 4sy- 
nodic motion, precession of 
the uinoxes, ete. By 
turning the crank the eart 
is made to ture on ite axis 
ard revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the signs and constellations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
sun’s vertical and most 
oblique rays autumatically 
w the zones upon the 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, pertormin, 
monthly elliptical an 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 
feet in diameter, represent- f= 
ing the night eky as it ac- ; 
tually appears. The Key 
enables the pupil to trace 
the constellations upon the 

rts. 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, Manual for the In 
strument, Celestial Hemispheres and Key, the whole forming a complete 
illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries 





Teachers and men of science generally have universally oxgresses their a and wonder at the beauty 
and accuracy of the instrament and charts. For cireulars and particulars odiinean 
STELLAR TELLURIAN MFG. C@., 42 Barclay Street. N. Y. 








over 12 per cent, on the investment. 


- «RENANCIAL, ~ 


THOMAS P. ELLIS & CU., BANKERS, 14 Pine street, 
Offer 10 Per Cent. Bonds of Otoe Co., Neb:, Guaranteed by the 


Nebraska City National Bank. Value of Property, $15,000,000. 
Also Kansas and Nebraska Schoo! and Bridge Bonds, and other choice securities, at prices that will py 








PHE VIENNA EXPOSTRION, 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
EXPRESS COMPANY, 


71 Broadway, New York. 

Will take freight for the Vienna Exposition and de- 
liverit to the proper committee having the particular 
branch in charge to which it belongs, at through rates, 
covering all charges whatsoever up to delivery. 

Haviug their own offices in Vienna, Hamburg and 
Bremen, the North Atlantic Express Company are 
also prepared to take charge of and attend to the 
proper exhib and i of all articles which 








rsons desiring superior work or i 
see our specimens. 
For Circular, Specimens or other information, ¢ 
upon or or cry 
D. T. AMES & CO. 
756 Broadway, New York. 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 


of Music and ern s. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 


Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 








8. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualities young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Bétween 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room | 


Ornamenta) Lettering, Resol 
tificates, Diplomas, Famil and Bibles, En- 
velopes Ad written and 





jutions, Cer- 





when you get to Geneve.” So, when I came to 
Geneva, 1 went roond from one shop to another, 
looking at them; but I did not see anything 
very remarkable until one day, sauniering 
along the promenade, I dropped myself into a 
shop and asked for musical boxes of the pretty, 


essed. Con tial letters 
posed (ctriotly vate), Artista’ Tablets lettered 
and on hand, and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 








ACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
German, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
il and Seminari 


es, 
Send for Mutuat Pian. 





vivacious little French girl at the t 
A salesman who spoke remakably good Eng- 








lish showed us in company, with several others, 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 


Ameri t or others may desire to exhibit, 

and to return the same to the United States at the 

close of the Exposition, or make such other dis- 

position thereof as may be desired. 

For rates, &c., stating clase and quantity of goods 

to be forwarded, 

W. B. FARWELL, 
General Superin tendent, 


71 BROADWAY, New York. 


LINDEMAN & SONS’ 


Cycloid and Square 








WAREROOMS, 
14 FAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Send for circular. 





~ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON 
Drawing and Drawing Instruments 
Mailed to any address on receipt of stamp. 
A. J. BICKNELL & ©O., 27 Warren street, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS. 








Thirty-second volume now ready : 
Vay OF KILLARNEY, 
“> bound in cloth, 
And other Music Books suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
BOOSEY & CO.. Music Publishers, 
32 East Fourteeath street, near Union square. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Teosrers, Teachers, Sexoo, Comurrrees and thow 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to ther 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
Vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up th h ‘the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of maehwery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com 
petition. ; 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREFT 


NEW YORK. 
Also manufacturer of 

CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROO” 

ETTKES. 





8 
N. B.—Bleecker etreetan £ighth avenue cars par 
within one block of the door. 


PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner THIRTY-THIRD 8T., BROADWAY, 
Janction Sixth avenue. 

Paine's down town College, 62 Bowery. cor. Canal. 
(Established 1349.) Ities: Book-keeping, Aritb- 
methic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, 
24 writing lessons, $2.50. Ladies qualified as 
ers jers; instruction every day and evening. 


MAYHEW BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Conducted by IRA MAYHEW, A. M., author of 
Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping, 





For Home and School Stndy (price, 80 cents), and 
Mayhew’s University Bookkeeping, 


For Colleges and the Counting-room (price, $2.50). 
Books sent by mail on receipt of 4 et 
8 sent by bbe ipt of price. Po 


presenting the c! asa we 
study, with notices of these works, is sent FREE te 
. Samples 


teac! and school officers. on 
of the “ May bew College Journal’ 


Address IRA MAYHEW, 


Detroit, Mich. 

THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 

Bookkouping, wees. Arithmetic Reading. Preneh 

Telegraph taught pr ly = ay Operate. 

















